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an 
al Encouragement—or Great Concern? 
[EDITORIAL] 
“ In more than five hundred junior ior college seems to be the logical 
C. colleges in the United States the total unit of the school to provide the 
rk enrollment is a little less than a_ needed services. 
hundred fifty thousand. Considered We cannot dismiss the problem 
sly in the light of the comparatively re- by suggesting that such young 
ost cent beginning of the junior college people should not attend school but 
- movement, these figures are some- should secure employment and go 
what heartening. When we con-_ to work. For the great majority of 
~ sider, however, the large number of them gainful employment is not now 


young people in this country of available, nor is there assurance that 


as junior college age who might prop-_ it will become available in the near 
of erly be served by junior colleges future. So long as unemployment 
a there is reason for discouragement’ exists in anything like its present 
- and great concern. proportions, the entrance of young 
the No one seems to know just how _ people into gainful employment will 
“1 many young persons there are seven- be exceedingly difficult. 
ea. teen to twenty-one years of age who What, then, can society do? One 
ck- are out of school and unemployed. thing, of course, would be to do 
~ We have good reason to believe, nothing. Let the young people find 
its, however, that there are several mil- their own way out. The conse- 
~~ lions of them. There can be no quences of such a course are be- 
he doubt that provision for their wel- coming increasingly apparent. De- 
ia, fare constitutes a social problem of linquency, crime, and other evi- 
- great significance. A positive solu- dences of frustrations among young 
), tion to the problem would seem to people are observable to an alarm- 
“ be the provision of desirable activi- ing extent. It scarcely seems pos- 
of ties in which these young people _ sible that society can overlook its 
could participate with satisfaction obligation with respect to the prob- 
Ly, | to themselves and wholesome re-_ lem. 
ol- sults to society. Many social agen- What are the implications for the 
ww cies can render valuable service in junior college? Since the beginning 
4 this respect, but a large share of of the junior college movement it 
the reponsibility must rest upon the _ has been urged consistently that the 
es, schools. Because of the age of the scope of the junior college program 
on. group under consideration, the jun- be broad and comprehensive. It has 
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been proposed again and again that 
a primary function of the junior 
college is the extension of educa- 
tional opportunities to large num- 
bers of post—high-school youth for 
whom traditional patterns of edu- 
cation were not appropriate. Again 
and again, long before the depres- 
sion, it was suggested that herein 
lies the greatest field of opportunity 
for the junior college. The facts 
are, however, that junior colleges, 
for the most part, continue to fol- 
low rather closely the traditional 
patterns and take little account of 
the multitude of young people whom 
they might serve with other types 
of programs. 

Pressures are now being exerted 
in many localities for the provision 
of appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities free and easily accessible 
to all young people. If the junior 
college does not make the necessary 
provision for such a program, there 
is reason to believe that some other 
type of institution, sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet the needs, will be de- 
veloped. This writer is no prophet, 
but he sees in the problem here 
presented the issue on which the fu- 
ture development of the whole jun- 
ior college movement will turn. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 


Whether we will admit it or not, 
we feel the quiver of unfaithfulness 
which almost borders on treason 
and we tread with fear and trem- 
bling when we get away from the 
preparatory function of the junior 
college and its traditional training 
for the liberal arts courses..... But, 
what of the four-fifths or more who 
desire to live and who must by 
force of circumstances live in that 
great mid-level intellectual and 
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business atmosphere where they 


meet the world face to face each 
day, live in its stream of active life, 
feel the touch of all the varying 
influences that go to make the 
great mass of American citizens— 
the stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, farmers, storekeepers, insur- 
ance men and women, plumbers, 
mechanics, drummers, waitresses, 
hotel managers and assistants, 
builders, et cetera—all of these and 
more who will have an opportunity 
of only, at best, two years of train- 
ing beyond the high school. And, 
unless the expenses are low, the 
atmosphere homelike and inviting, 
even then the inducement will not 
be great enough to hold them for 
two years. What of that great mass 
of human power that has made com- 
munities progressive and industri- 
ally independent, financially satis- 
fied, politically intelligent? It is my 
opinion that the junior college 
should be a leader in rendering an 
intensive practical service to this 
group of citizens so that the oppor- 
tunity will at least be given them to 
prepare for their life work.—L. H. 
BROWNING, in School and College. 


When the junior college serves 
its community as a leader and co- 
operates in bringing contentment 
and happiness, then will the com- 
munity love and cheerfully finance 
the institution—L. H. BROWNING, 
in School and College. 


The junior college is a lifesaver 
for the American university. It 
offers the chance for the university 
to get on top of the educational 
system instead of being engulfed in 
it and hampered by mass necessities. 
—Ray Lyman in Stanford 
Horizons. 


Counseling in the Large Junior College 


ESTHER C. LITCHFIELD* 


A co-worker of mine, whose field 
is ceramic arts, once said to me, 
“When I make a faulty pot, I can 
dump the clay back and do it over 
again; when you make a mistake, 
it goes right on living.” 


in my Office and watch the retreating 
form of some young man or woman. 
It is at such moments that the full 
meaning of my task sweeps over me 
and I am beset with apprehensions. 
We are not molding pots of clay; we 
are shaping young lives; we are di- 
recting youthful careers; we are in- 
fluencing social standards and con- 
duct. When we realize the true sig- 
nificance of such a task, we can but 
approach each day’s work, thought- 
fully, scientifically, prayerfully. 

~ Although there is little standardi- 
zation of the functions of deans of 
women in junior colleges, it is within 
our power to help maintain certain 
standards of social conduct, to help 
formulate ideals, to aid in person- 
ality development, to discover apti- 
tudes and interests, and thus direct 
students into desirable and profit- 
able fields of endeavor. These func- 
tions are so integrated with the 
guidance service of the school that 
the dean of women is usually a mem- 
ber of the staff or at least closely 


* Dean of women, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Fullerton, California. A paper pre- 
sented at the Junior College Section of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, New Orleans. February 1937. 


1L. V. Koos, and G. N. Kefauver, Guid- 


ance in Secondary Schools, Macmillan, 
1934, p. 607. 


How often ; 
F+think of that remark when I sit 


related to it. Such writers as Koos 
and Kefauver express the opinion 
that distinct advantages result if 
the dean of women is a part of the 
guidance staff. She is more fre- 
quently concerned with the “adjus- 
tive” phase of guidance than with 
the “distributive.” Therefore, her 
service lies largely within the field 
of social and personal relationships 
with students. She is a counselor 
who strives to help the individual 
make necessary adjustment to edu- 
cational, social, and _ vocational 
situations, through application of 
the information she has collected 
through the various guidance and 
testing agencies of the school. Ob- 
viously, then, the dean of women 
must be closely affiliated with the 
guidance staff. 

Our present problem, however, 
is not the functions of the dean, but 
the methods and devices by which 
she performs these functions. The 
junior college dean is confronted 
by certain problems created by en- 
rollment of large numbers of stu- 
dents, large areas from which these 
students come, and short periods of 
time they are under supervision of 
the college. Furthermore, the jun- 
ior college does not have the privi- 
lege of selecting its students, and 
many come with scholarship or sub- 
ject deficiencies which prevent them 
from entering the university. The 
junior college student is subject to 
more outside interests and influ- 
ences than his lower-division con- 
temporary in a four-year institu- 
tion, who lives on his college cam- 
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pus and whose life is centered there. 
Nor is there the stabilizing leader- 
ship of upperclassmen. As a result of 
such conditions our major problem 
is how to devise means for finding 
the student who needs counseling. 


PLACE OF GROUP COUNSELING 


In the face of such problems it 
would seem that we must resort to 
group counseling in a large measure, 
not overlooking, however, the im- 
portance of individual conferences, 
in which all adequate programs of 
guidance must eventuate. The major 
device for group counseling is the 
orientation class, or series of lec- 
tures. Many plans are followed in 
our various junior colleges accord- 
ing to the needs of the students. 
The system with which | am most 
familiar offers a one-unit course for 
one semester, required of all fresh- 
men. The course is taught by the 
dean of men and the dean of women. 
Five major units of study are pre- 
sented. The first two weeks are de- 
voted to acquainting the freshmen 
with campus customs and tradi- 
tions, discussion of the social pro- 
gram, and careful explanation of 
necessary regulation and procedure. 
During this period the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Test and the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test are given. The second unit of 
five weeks covers technique of study, 
emphasizing college methods of 
class organization and subject pres- 
entation; independent study and re- 
search, stressing free use of the li- 
brary and giving instructions in 
note-taking; and preparation of 
term papers and notebooks. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon means of 
developing effective concentration 
and memory. During the third pe- 
riod of four weeks the general sub- 
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ject of self-discovery, personality 
development, and social usage_is 
presented. Obviously this unit is 
most popular with the women stu- 
dents. The final unit deals with vo- 
cational studies. Surveys are given 
and the students are directed in re- 
search in their contemplated fields, 
This study terminated with a voca- 
tional day, when _ representatives 
from twenty different professions 
and occupations were invited to the. 
campus to meet with the vocational 
groups and to remain for personal 
interviews. The speakers stimu- 
lated interest and gave students a 
clear picture of business and profes- 
sional demands and opportunities. 
The students used the work book, 
Problems of Self-Discovery and Self- 
Direction, prepared by Dr. Margaret 
E. Bennett and Dr. H. C. Hand. A 
notebook was also submitted by 
each student at the end of the semes- 
ter containing a self-analysis study 
and the results of the vocational re- 
search. These notebooks have been 
checked; and _ this’ information, 
together with that accumulated 
from the testing bureau and from 
the departmental counselors, will 
serve as the basis of the interviews 
which take place during the second 
semester. Thus a selective process 
has been used enabling the deans 
to devote sufficient time and atten- 
tion to the student who is con- 
fronted with specific problems. Al- 
though this is a stupendous task, 
requiring time, judgment, and wis- 
dom, the results justify the effort. 
One of our junior colleges is de- 
veloping a program in which the 
advisers meet with the students in 
their advisory groups two or three 
times a month and discuss the top- 
ics usually presented in an orienta- 
tion course. Although not as com- 
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plete or as thorough as the course, 
it is a very acceptable method. 
Another of our large institutions 
arranges orientation days at the be- 
ginning of each semester. The an- 
nouncement of events for one such 
day includes psychological examina- 
tion, special assembly, career group 
meetings, welcome dance, open 


house in the library, and individual. 


conferences with faculty members 
for new students who wish to in- 
quire about courses. After such a 
day as this, the student cannot fail 
to be fairly well acquainted with the 
school, and its routine. 


INCREASING CONTACTS WITH STUDENTS 


Since the functions of the dean of 
women fall ordinarily into four 
major classes—namely, social, edu- 
cational, personal, and vocational— 
I shall now submit devices used in 
each field which increase our con- 
tacts with students, thus enabling 
us to perform our tasks of counsel- 
ing. 

According to a very complete sur- 
vey, practically all deans are super- 
visors of the social programs in 
their schools. This, fortunately, 
brings the dean in contact with 
many student leaders, both men and 
women, and gives her an under- 
standing of student life. As she 
lunches with the social committee 
while it plans how to transform 
the barren gymnasium into an at- 
tractive ballroom on a budget of 
twenty-five dollars, she learns more 
of the ingenuity, ability, and traits 


of leadership of certain students. 


than any test, however scientific, 
could reveal. Contact with execu- 
tive boards and committees of the 
various women’s organizations is a 
further aid to discovery of student 
leaders and understanding of stu- 


dent trends. After this ferreting 
process has been completed, these 
young women leaders are of invalu- 
able assistance in counseling the 
less aggressive girls. 

I have experimented with two 
devices in my attempt to reach all 
girls socially. Last year we arranged 
a series of four-o’clock teas at which 
groups of ten freshman women were 
entertained informally for an hour 
in the women’s lounge by a sopho- 
more hostess. We invited to each 
tea women who had _ transferred 
from several of the different high 
schools in our district, thus trying 
to break down any locality barriers. 
We welcomed the guests, introduced 
them, and tried to engage them in 
conversation, over the teacups, by 
leading questions concerning ac- 
tivities and future plans. After the 
guests left, the student hostess and 
I talked over our discoveries and 
filled out activities cards. 

This first-hand information, when 
supplemented by other data already 
collected, gave me a fairly accurate 
picture of the young woman’s so- 
cial adjustment, as well as some 
of her vocational plans or problems. 

I must admit that the plan just 
described sounds better than it 
works. Certain difficulties presented 
themselves, namely, attendance was 
not satisfactory, owing to transpor- 
tation problems, conflicts, and lack 
of interest; many girls were reticent 
about revealing their problems be- 
fore a group; the time factor was a 
problem because the procedure in- 
volved twenty-five such teas. How- 
ever, with more careful planning as 
to hours and approach, this method 
may serve as an effective means of 
group guidance. 

This year we tried another experi- 
ment. Small comittees of sophomore 
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women entertained the freshman 
women in groups of twenty-five at 
very informal suppers. We again 
made every effort to mix the girls 
who came from the various high 
schools from which we draw our 
students. Attendance at all the part- 
ies helped me to get acquainted with 
many of our college women. After 
the parties the chairman of each 
committee came to my office with a 
full report, and in this way we made 
many discoveries about the social 
status of the freshman women. 

One of our largest junior colleges 
employs an excellent system for 
performing hostess duties during 
registration and the first weeks of 
the school year. Sophomore women 
who have proved their social leader- 
ship are selected to act as hostesses; 
one sophomore for four freshmen. 
Names are assigned alphabetically, 
unless there is a preference ex- 
pressed by the prospective hostess. 
On Sunday afternoon before regis- 
tration, a reception is held on the 
campus. At this time the sophomore 
hostess meets her freshman guests, 
takes them on a tour of the campus, 
presents them to the dean and coun- 
selors, and arranges to meet them 
the following day and to assist with 
registration. She helps them find 
their classrooms, takes them to so- 
cial functions, and reports any prob- 
lems of adjustment to the dean. 

In the field of social guidance, I 
find student assistants are most 
helpful, for they can often solve 
problems which the dean cannot 
even discover. Therefore, I recom- 
mend group guidance and student 
assistance as a device for effective 
social counseling. 

In educational guidance, as in so- 
cial guidance, time and efficiency 
demand that we use group methods, 
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followed by personal conferences 
wherever necessary. Many of us 
have our first contact with our stuy- 
dents during registration, when we 
check or approve programs, or at 
least make ourselves available for 
conference on such matters. In as- 
semblies or group discussions we 
can cover such major problems as 
course requirements and transfers: 
we can clear up such matters as the 
distinction between junior certifi- 
cate and semiprofessional courses, 
This phase of counseling is not ade- 
quate, however, because curriculum 
advice must be based on knowledge 
of individual needs. Work with in- 
dividuals cannot be standardized. 
For a student who is delinquent or 
whose achievement is perceptibly 
below his ability standard, I know 
no adequate device other than the 
personal interview. Even that is not 


sufficient unless the counselor has 


studied and evaluated all data avail- 
able in the form of tests and records 
which show aptitudes, background, 
aims, motives, and interests. 

The exigencies of sudden growth, 
insufficient funds, and limited fac- 
ulty have presented problems which 
are not unique to the administrators 
of our own junior college. Like the 
adolescent child, we are constantly 
outgrowing our clothes. A system 
which functions this year may not 
be adequate next. 


USE OF DEPARTMENTAL COUNSELORS 


Out of our need we have devised 
a scheme whereby we are using de- 
partmental counselors. We have se- 
lected twenty faculty members who 
are known to have a sympathetic 
understanding of young people and 
a broad knowledge of their prob- 
lems, as well as vocational and pro- 
fessional interests which extended 


beyond the schoolroom. The fresh- 
men are all assigned to depart- 
mental counselors according to their 
academic majors or vocational in- 
terests as signified on their regis- 
tration cards. Each student is re- 
quired to go to his counselor before 
the end of the first semester, for a 
fifteen- or twenty-minute confer- 
ence on his educational and voca- 
tional plans. If his problems are 
particularly knotty, the student may 
arrange for further conferences. The 
counselor makes his report of the 
conference in duplicate, one copy 
being sent to the dean of women or 
dean of men. 

This system, which has grown 
out of a need, has its drawbacks, 
mainly through lack of time and of 
centralization. Nevertheless, it has 
distinct advantages. These depart- 
mental counselors have the perspec- 
tive of classroom teachers, often 
having students whom they have in- 
terviewed, enrolled in their classes. 
With few exceptions the counselors 
do not have more than forty or fifty 
students under their supervision, 
and consequently can give them 
careful guidance. 

When we arrive at the field of 
personal counseling, we are con- 
fronted with our most delicate, and 
often one of our gravest, problems. 
Ben Wood and F. S. Beer, in their 
leaflet The Major Strategy of Guid- 
ance, state that the important point 
of view is what kind of social being 
a pupil is to become rather than 
what prescribed courses he passes. 

Through the orientation classes 
or lectures, personality and psycho- 
logical tests may be administered. 
If the counselors evaluate and use 
these data, as the basis of personal 
Study and investigation of the in- 
dividual problem, satisfactory re- 
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sults may be achieved. Minor prob- 
lems of mental hygiene and malad- 
justment may be handled by coun- 
selors and teachers who can usually 
effect remedies by developing new 
interests or directing the student 
into suitable activities. 

In more superficial, though none- 
theless important, matters such as 
personality, appearance, manners, 
and the like, group methods are 
satisfactory. It is possible to ar- 
range excellent programs for Asso- 
ciated Women Students’ assemblies 
by securing representatives from 
first-class dress shops to discuss 
proper attire; cosmeticians who give 
practical demonstrations; and au- 
thorities on manners and feminine 
charm, who stimulate the young 
women to personal development. As 
a rule, it is not necessary to encour- 
age interviews on this phase of 
personal development, for young 
women have a perennial interest in 
that elusive quality, charm. 

It may seem the height of un- 
reason to add so technical a field 
as vocational guidance to the multi- 
farious duties of the dean of women, 
but few of us find ourselves en- 
tirely relieved of this activity. If not 
a vocational counselor, we at least 
help in promoting a program of 
guidance, and are called upon to 
contribute information about the in- 
dividual to the vocational counselor. 

The dean of women can render 
a valuable service in this field, even 
if she is not a technician in voca- 
tional guidance. She can build up a 
usable, up-to-date reference shelf 
on occupations, by collecting mono- 
graphs, recent and authoritative 
books and magazines, and, perhaps 
most useful of all, the excellent 
charts and leaflets put out by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
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of Labor, the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Guidance, the United States 
Office of Education, and numerous 
other bureaus which a little research 
will reveal. The dean of women can 
also secure the co-operation of civic 
leaders who will talk to vocational 
groups. All of this will serve to 
fulfill the informative need in vo- 
cational guidance. Only a trained 
technician and wise counselor can 
perform the distributive function of 
finding an individual’s aptitudes and 
directing him into the field for which 
he is best fitted. This part of the 
process requires much expert in- 
dividual counseling. 

In the attempt to solve the prob- 
lems pertinent to counseling, we 
cannot afford to overlook the con- 
tribution of the classroom teacher. 
However complete the setup, the 
guidance staff cannot function ef- 
fectively until the entire faculty is 
guidance-conscious. The instructor 
has opportunity for a form of coun- 
seling that can be achieved in no 
other way, for he has more fre- 
quent contacts with his students 
than a counselor can ever have; he 
knows their habits and aptitudes 
better and he takes a personal in- 
terest in their progress. Therefore, 
the guidance staff should be a corre- 
lating agency accumulating, evalu- 
ating, and applying all the findings 
of teachers, vocational counselors, 
and deans. 

No program of guidance is en- 
tirely adequate unless it ultimately 
evolves into a placement bureau and 
a follow-up service. Obviously the 
final test of our counseling lies in 
the success of our students in their 
pursuits after completing their for- 
mal education. The commerce de- 
partment of Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege is an example of what can be 


done in this line. The ability and 
achievement of each student is care. 
fully evaluated before he is recom. 
mended to a position, and then great 
care is taken to place the individual] 
in the type of job for which he igs 
best suited. The school follows the 
progress of every student for a pe- 
riod of five years. Of the 3,000 stu- 
dents placed in responsible positions 
in banks, oil companies, offices, and 
so forth, during the last fifteen 
years, there have been few, if any, 
failures. Furthermore we are never 
able to supply the demand for well- 
trained people made by leading busi- 
ness firms of the Southwest. 

Obviously our vision must reach 
far into the future to the time when 
our students are occupying their 
place in the social and economic 
world. Only then will the results of 
our efforts be realized. There is 
nothing new about counseling ex- 
cept the term. Since the first stu- 
dent sat at the feet of Socrates, 
counseling has existed. Wherever 
a teacher has sought under- 
stand and solve individual problems, 
whether in the one-room rural 
school or in the highly and effici- 
ently organized high school or jun- 
ior college, guidance has been in 
effect. Whatever the modern coun- 
seling system may be, whatever de- 
vices we may adopt, the success of 
a guidance program must depend 
upon the naturalness and ease with 
which its objectives may be attained. 

I have only a simple philosophy 
of guidance to offer—the way _ to 
guide is not just to set up a system, 
but, in so far as wisdom and judg- 
ment permit, to direct the youthful 
individual into the path which will 
most likely lead to his ultimate suc- 
cess and happiness in this complex. 
and bewildering world. 
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Improvement of Junior College Libraries 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


The recently published List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries,‘ 
one of the important outcomes of 
the work of the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries, 
furnishes valuable material for a 
junior college to measure its own 
library collection and to make plans 
for its improvement. An analysis of 
certain information collected in con- 
nection with this book list, however, 
will make it still more useful to jun- 
ior college librarians and adminis- 
trators. It is the purpose of this 
article to present a series of scales 
by means of which any junior col- 
lege can use this new volume to ana- 
lyze its book collection more intelli- 
gently, to evaluate it both on a rela- 
tive and on an absolute basis, and to 
suggest ways in which the results 
of such an analysis and evaluation 
can be used to plan for a better- 
balanced collection. 

The List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries was issued in prelimi- 
nary loose-leaf edition in 1936 and 
was distributed for checking pur- 
poses to each junior college whose 
library was under consideration for 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

1 Foster E. Mohrhardt, A List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries, American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1937. 378 
pages. 

2 The writer, who was a member of the 
Advisory Group, acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the chairman of the Group for 
permission to use the extensive data for 
the study here presented. It is published 
with his approval. 


a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. Detailed check-lists were 
received from 177 junior college 
libraries. The holdings of each li- 
brary in each of the 24 classes into 
which the list is divided were clas- 
sified and summarized by Foster 
Mohrhardt under the direction of 
William W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan and chair- 
man of the Carnegie Advisory 
Group. The results were available 
to the Advisory Group when they 
were considering institutions to be 
recommended for grants, and con- 
stituted important factors in their 
decisions. No summaries of these 
results, however, nor any studies 
based upon them have been pub- 
lished.? 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF SAMPLE 


Since all of the results and con- 
clusions to be presented are based 
upon reports from 177 junior col- 
leges, it is desirable to consider 
briefly the representativeness of 
this sample of approximately one- 
third of the 510 junior colleges in 
the country. 

These 177 institutions include 105 
publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 25 states and 72 privately con- 
trolled junior colleges in 32 states. 
All except three of the states in 
which any junior colleges exist are 
represented in this group of 177 in- 
stitutions. 

In the country as a whole, 74 per 
cent of the junior colleges are co- 
educational; in the sample, 83 per 
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cent. Among the privately controlled 
junior colleges of the country, 33 
per cent are for women, 13 per cent 
are for men, and the others are co- 
educational. In the smaller group 
of 72 privately controlled junior col- 
leges in the sample, 33 per cent are 
for women, and 6 per cent are for 
men. 

From the standpoints of distribu- 
tion, location, and type, therefore, 
the group may be considered as 
satisfactorily representative. As re- 
gards size, however, the situation is 
distinctly different. The Advisory 
Group adopted a general policy of 
limitation of institutions for con- 
sideration to those having enroll- 
ments in excess of 100 students. Ex- 
ceptions were made in the cases of a 
few institutions, especially those 
privately controlled, where the en- 
rollments fell a little below this limit 
but other conditions warranted spe- 
cial consideration. The number of 
institutions, classified by size, is 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, CLASSI- 
FIED BY SIZE OF ENROLLMENT 


Per- 
Group Number in Numberin_ centage 
United States Sample of Total 
189 12 6 
100-299 ....... 210 91 43 
300-499 ....... 66 43 65 
500 and over... 45 31 67 
ee 510 177 35 


Of the institutions with enroll- 
ments of more than 100 students, 
the sample includes 51 per cent (it 
includes 59 per cent of the publicly 
controlled institutions of that size 
and 42 per cent of those privately 
controlled). As shown by Table I, 
two-thirds of the larger institutions 
—those with enrollments of more 
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than three hundred students—are 
included. 

The 177 institutions used for 
analysis, therefore, may be consid- 
ered a satisfactory sample of the 
larger junior colleges of the country 
—somewhat more fully represent- 
ative of the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions than of those under pri- 
vate auspices. Standards for book 
collections derived from the data 
furnished by these institutions will 
be distinctly above the average for 
all junior colleges (including the 
small ones), but for that very reason 
will constitute a more satisfactory 
basis for tentative standards, for it 
certainly is true that “a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp” in the mat- 
ter of junior college library stand- 
ards, as in many other fields. 


PERCENTILE SCALES 


The largest number of titles 
checked in the book list by any jun- 
ior college library was 3,202, or 55.9 
per cent; the smallest number was 
64, or 1.1 per cent. The 177 institu- 
tions were arranged in order be- 
tween these two extremes and their 
checked holdings were tabulated at 
9-percentile intervals. These results 
are shown in the first two columns 
of Table II. The institutions were 
then rearranged in order of their 
holdings of recommended titles in 
botany. The next 24 columns of 
Table II record the similarly derived 
percentile distributions for each of 
the groups in which the list is classi- 
fied—botany, chemistry, classics, 
and so forth. 

By reading Table II vertically, we 
may note that 25 per cent of the 
junior colleges have 4 titles or less 
in botany from the book list; that 
50 per cent have 8 or less such titles; 
that 75 per cent have 16 or less; and 
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that the institution with the largest 
holding of all reports 54 of the 72 
titles in the list. Other values may 
be determined by _ interpolation 
between the reported percentile 
values. 

By reading Table II horizontally, 
we may find, for example, that the 
hypothetical “median” (50 percent- 
tile) junior college library has 813 
titles (14.2 per cent) of the 5,724 
given in the list. It has 8 recom- 
mended titles in botany, 12 in chem- 
istry, 18 in classics, 37 in econom- 
ics, and so forth. Similarly, we may 
determine in detail the holdings of 
typical libraries at other levels; for 
example at the lower quartile, the 
upper quartile, the 90 percentile, 
and so on. 

The chief value of Table II, how- 
ever, is to an individual junior col- 
lege, for it permits such an institu- 
tion to make comparisons with the 
holdings of the different classes of 
recommended books and periodicals 
in 177 representative junior colleges 
throughout the country. The results 
of such an analysis for any institu- 
tion can best be shown on a speci- 
ally designed analysis chart, a copy 
of which is reproduced at reduced 
scale as Figure 1. This figure shows 
percentile profiles for three selected 
junior colleges: College A, which has 
the largest number of titles from 
the books and periodicals recom- 
mended in the book list; College B, 
which has the median number of 
such titles; and College C, which has 
the smallest number. Two of these 
institutions are publicly controlled, 
one privately controlled; two are co- 
educational, one is for men only; 
one is in the West, one in the South, 
and one in the East; one has ap- 
proximately one hundred students, 
one has approximately two hun- 
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dred, and one has several thov- 
sand. 

College A stands relatively high 
in all fields, dropping below the 95 
percentile in only two: education 
and home economics. Although it 
stands highest in total holdings 
checked, it stands highest in only 
six of the twenty-four special 
fields. 

College C, at the other extreme, 
stands relatively low in all fields, 
with a maximum at the 15 percentile 
in one field and a minimum at the 
0 percentile in seven fields. 

The most striking fluctuations, 
however, are found when the graph 
of College B, the median college, is 
studied. Its graph shows marked 
irregularity. College B has a better 
collection of recommended books 
and periodicals in English and 
American literature than 87 per 
cent of the junior colleges of the 
country, but it has none in German, 
drops to the 5 percentile for titles 
in French and to the 10 percentile 
for titles on health and physical ed- 
ucation. Although it is the median 
college, it is below the 40 percentile 
in 14 of the 24 fields, and is below 
the 30 percentile in 11 of them. It 
is evident that such a graphic analy- 
sis as this should be full of sugges- 
tions to the thoughtful librarian of 
College B for an effort to equalize 
some of the marked existing in- 
equalities. 

It is not necessary nor desirable, 
of course, that any library should 
have an unbroken horizontal line 
across the chart, but it is difficult 
to justify such violent fluctuations 
as exhibited by College B. There may 
be local reasons to justify moderate 
deviations from the average. A 
school for men only, for example, 
would not need many books in home 
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economics. College B happens to be 
located in a state bordering on Mex- 
ico. This explains, and perhaps jus- 
tifies, its exceptionally high stand- 
ing in Spanish, and its low showing 
in French and German. 

The unbalanced distribution 
found in many libraries, however, 
cannot be explained entirely by such 
local considerations. Too often li- 
braries have developed on the hit- 
or-miss plan, and previously no 
satisfactory means have been avail- 
able for studying their balanced 
distribution. The present method 
of graphic presentation shows in 
clear and vivid form, for the use of 
librarian, administrator, or board of 
education, the holdings of the li- 
brary on a comparative basis; chal- 
lenges explanation; and suggests 
the development of a_better-bal- 
anced collection. 

One limitation of the graphs pre- 
sented in Figure 1, however, is that 
they are on a comparative basis 
only. They report what is; not what 
should be. They are based upon the 
actual holdings of other junior col- 
lege libraries, and often these are 
distressingly low. It can scarcely 
be considered very creditable, for 
example (see Table II), that half 
of the libraries studied have not 
more than 4 of the 61 recommended 
titles in mathematics, not more than 
10 of the 122 recommended in mu- 
sic, not more than 11 of the 247 
recommended in fine arts, and so 
on. In particular, an institution 
like College A, which stands rela- 
tively high, might be inclined, upon 
inspection of its graph in Figure 1, 
to be satisfied with its library—the 
graph might act as a soporific in- 
stead of a stimulant! 

It is desirable, therefore, to con- 
struct a second graph for each col- 


lege, which will indicate the per. 
centage of the total number of 
recommended books and _ periodi- 
cals in each of the 24 fields which 
an institution possesses. This forms 
an absolute basis for comparison in- 
stead of a relative one. Graphs for 
the three institutions shown on the 
relative basis in Figure 1 are drawn 
on this suggested absolute basis in 
Figure 2. Figure 2 indicates that 
even College A has a long way to go 
before it reaches a desirable stand- 
ard, since it possesses only a little 
more than half of the recommended 
titles. Even in English and Ameri- 
can literature, where it reaches the 
highest point, it has less than three- 
fourths of the recommended titles, 
while in three fields—education, 
home economics, and religion—it 
has less than one-third of the titles 
recommended in the book list. Fig- 
ure 2, then, should have a stimu- 
lating effect even on College A. 

College B, although median among 
the 177 junior colleges, averages 
only 14 per cent of the titles in the 
book list, and exceeds 25 per cent 
in only one field—English and 
American literature. College (C 
achieves more than 3 per cent in 
only a single field—psychology! 

Probably the most helpful and 
suggestive method for a junior col- 
lege to use the analysis chart is to 
plot two lines on it, in two colors; 
one on the relative basis exhibited 
in Figure 1, and one on the absolute 
basis of Figure 2. Since these data 
were collected in 1936-37, it might 
be illuminating and encouraging 
also if the institution would add 
two more lines of the same color, 
but dotted, to show the improved 
situation in 1937-38. A third pair 
of lines could be added the follow- 
ing year, and so on. 
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Fig. 2.—Junior College Library Analysis Chart. Analysis of book and periodi- 
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OTHER COMPARISONS 
Several other significant compari- 


sons resulting from a further analy- ° 


sis of the data shown in Table II 
(page 119) are summarized below 
in Table III. 

It is of some interest to compare 
the highest number of checked titles 
in each class with the total number 


on. The highest proportion, 76 per 
cent, is found in English and Ameri- 
can literature, the lowest in educa- 
tion, with only 38 per cent, and in 
religion, with 39 per cent. Of course 
no one library has the maximum in 
all the 24 classes. The library with 
the largest total number was first 
in only six fields—classics, English 


TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTIONS OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Relation of 100 Relation of 50 Increase of 100 
Classification Number of Titles percentile to percentile to percentile over 
in Book List No. in List No. in List 95 percentile 
5,724 56% 14% 63% 

72 75 11 50 
63 65 19 46 
236 56 8 138 
cc 358 66 10 82 
ee 243 38 13 26 
English and American 

6 883 76 25 65 
247 47 4 125 
704 63 14 90 
93 74 9 97 
156 63 4 102 
Health and Physical 

111 55 9 80 
712 75 19 40 
Home Economics ........ 113 56 12 37 
Mathematics ..........00- 61 43 7 53 
122 69 8 127 
136 54 7 70 
73 62 8 67 
Political Science ........ 233 66 13 55 
ee 128 62 19 27 
EE 220 60 11 86 
210 62 4 62 
158 80 17 68 


of recommended titles. This is done 
in the second column of Table III. 
It shows that the library with 3,202 
checked titles had 56 per cent of 
those recommended; that the library 
with the largest number of checked 
titles in the field of botany had 75 
per cent of those recommended; that 
the library with the largest number 
of titles in chemistry had 65 per 
cent of those recommended, and so 


and American literature, fine arts, 
philosophy, psychology, and Span- 
ish. Another library was first in 
five fields, two others in four each, 
one in three, and two others in one 
each. These seven colleges which 
have the maximums in the 24 fields 
are located in the following places: 
three in California, two in Minne- 
sota, and one each in Missouri and 
Illinois. 
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If comparison is made of the me- 
dian number of checked titles in 
each field (instead of the maximum 
number ) with the total list of recom- 
mended titles, we obtain a more 
nearly typical result, although one 
distinctly less complimentary, for 
the median institution has only 14 
per cent of the recommended titles. 
The results of such a comparison, 
on a percentage basis, are shown in 
the fourth column of Table III. 
Again the field of English and 
American literature stands highest, 
in which the median college has 25 
per cent of the recommended titles; 
but it is not particularly gratifying 
to find that the median junior col- 
lege holding in over half of the 24 
fields consists of 10 per cent or less 
of the titles recommended in the 
book list. 

Further evidence that the maxi- 
mum figures suggest too favorable 
a picture of junior college libraries 
as a whole is furnished by a com- 
parison of the 95-percentile and 
100-percentile values in the differ- 
ent columns of Table II. The 
changes between successive 5-per- 
centile points is fairly smooth and 
gradual from the 5-percentile to the 
95-percentile points, but from the 
95-percentile to the 100-percentile 
in each class there is a very rapid 
change. For the entire group of 
fields we find that the 3,202 vol- 
umes reported at the 100-percentile 
level are an increase of 63 per cent 
over the 1,970 found at the 95-per- 
centile level. In botany the 54 titles 
at the 100-percentile are an increase 
of 50 per cent over the 36 at the 
95-percentile. Similar percentages 
of increase for the different fields 
are reported in the last column of 
Table III. It will be noted that in 
four cases the 100-percentile entry 
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is more than double that at the 
95-percentile. 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTED USES 


The percentile scales and the 
analysis chart presented in this ar- 
ticle can be used in several ways 
in junior colleges. The following 
are suggested: 

1. For an analysis of present 
holdings of the library. 

2. As a guide toward the develop- 
ment of a better-balanced book col- 
lection. 

3. For a_ historical cumulative 
record of improvements from year 
to year. 

4. To make the members of the 
faculty more library-conscious and 
to interest them in securing ap- 
propriate titles for their own fields. 

o. To exhibit to indifferent or 
lukewarm administrative officers 
the need for funds for library de- 
velopment. 

6. To present library conditions 
and needs more intelligently and 
more vividly to boards of trustees 
or boards of education. 

7. For stimulating comparisons 
between groups of junior colleges: 
in a particular state; of a similar 
size range; or of a special type, such 
as Catholic junior colleges, proprie- 
tary junior colleges, or junior col- 
leges for men. 


(NoteE.—The author can furnish at 
cost enlarged photostatic copies of 
the “Junior College Library Analysis 
Chart,” either 8% inches or 
17 x 22 inches in size. The latter will 
be preferable for wall display or for 
committee or board use. For any of 
the 177 libraries included in the deri- 
vation of the percentile scales in this 
article either form of chart can be fur- 
nished with the college library’s own 
profiles plotted on it in two colors.— 
W.C.E.) 


The Heredity of the Junior College 


E. A. JACOBSEN 


Consideration of basic hereditary 
and environmental factors has yield- 
ed beneficial results for those who 
guide the development of individ- 
uals. By this means a broader and 
deeper understanding of funda- 
mental factors in conduct is ob- 
tained and more intelligent direc- 
tion of growth is made possible. A 
similar technique may prove help- 
ful to those who would direct the 
development of institutions. Al- 
though imperfect, an analogy be- 
tween institutions and individuals 
may reveal and clarify some im- 
portant principles of institutional 
development. 

Institutions, as well as individ- 
uals, have characteristics and ten- 
dencies inherited from their pro- 
genitors which are potent factors 
in their nature and their functions. 
The growth and mode of expression 
of these inherited qualities are 
conditioned by the environmental 
forces with which they are stimu- 
lated. It is the constant buffering 
of these two great systems, in insti- 
tutions as in biological organisms, 
that determines the relative strength 
or impotence of the various charac- 
teristics or traits of which they are 
possessed. 

In biological heredity, the progeny 
of a dual parentage may be expected 
to show some of the traits of each 
line of ancestry, and also, as a re- 
sultant of the new combination of 


* Dean, School of Education, Utah State 
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traits, to show some variations from 
the progenitors. Occasionally the 
variations may be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to produce a new species. 

These general principles find 
application in the inception and 
growth of the junior college. Stu- 
dents of its origin and history main- 
tain that this institution is de- 
scended from the college and uni- 
versity on the one hand and from 
the secondary school on the other. 
The specific individuals of its col- 
legiate ancestry were usually those 
that were scarcely able to survive, 
the small or backward and poverty 
stricken individuals. Though they 
often transmitted weak constitu- 
tions, they were able to transmit the 
characters of their species. The lack 
of individual strength and vigor 
was significant in that it necessi- 
tated a much greater dependence 
upon the parental institution for its 
survival. 

From the collegiate line of ances- 
try the new institution was christ- 
ened “junior,” and in its earlier in- 
fancy it bore unmistakable evidence 
of the relationship which its name 
implied. Noting this close functional 
resemblance of the scion, the col- 
leges exacted of it standards of con- 
duct designed to further develop 
this similarity and to discourage the 
development of potential variations. 


So powerful has been this control 


that, combined with the prestige of 
the parent institution, some of the 
individuals of the new generation 
have become ambitious to grow up 
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to the status of the college ancestors. 
The commercialized atmosphere and 
the civic pride of communities in 
which junior colleges have been es- 
tablished have contributed to this 
ambition. 

Through its inheritance from the 
colleges and the subsequent pres- 
sure exerted by them upon its de- 
velopment have evolved a number 
of structural and functional charac- 
teristics of the junior college. Chief 
among these is the “preparatory” 
function, in the fulfillment of which 
the junior college has become prac- 
tically a replica of the first two 
years of the regular college or uni- 
versity. The same curricula, the 
same methods, and the same stand- 
ards of achievement are provided. 
So far as this function is concerned, 
the new institution has been con- 
ceived by the colleges to be chiefly 
a hurdle, a selective agency, to re- 
strain all but the strongest of the 
rapidly increasing numbers who 


seek admission to the college and— 


university, thereby providing par- 
tial relief to the overburdened 
parent. 

The completion of “general edu- 
cation” is a function inherited from 
the college of the liberal arts type. 
The fulfillment of this function is 
demanding, in part, a reduction of 
the liberal arts curriculum; but in 
greater measure it is demanding a 
redefinition of liberal education in 
terms of a functional adjustment to 
the breadth and complexity of mod- 
ern life. 

The individuals of the secondary 
school ancestry of the junior col- 
lege were those strong, vigorous 
ones who, realizing their own limita- 
tions, hoped to produce an offspring 
of greater capacity through which 
their own repressed ambitions could 
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be realized. But regardless of their 
strength as individuals, they have 
been able merely to transmit, by 
hereditary means, the characters of 
their species. From this line of an- 
cestry comes that highly impor- 
tant trait of universality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Having largely 
achieved their goal of universality on 
the lower levels, these. more progres- 
sive institutions sought extension of 
this trait by upward expansion. A 
second trait from this ancestral line 
is that of the application of educa- 
tion to the practical problems of 
life. For more than a century this 
feature has been growing stronger 
in the secondary field, but its con- 
tinued effectiveness required upward 
expansion of education in keeping 
with the advances of the society 
which it serves. 

The expansion and revitalization 
of these functions which the new 
institution shares with its ancestors 
is important but of greater conse- 
quence are the variations in struc- 
ture and function produced by the 
crossing of two ancestral lines. If 
these variations survive without too 
great regression, a new and impor- 
tant species of educational institu- 
tion will have evolved. But survival 
is difficult in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the variations, unless, per- 
chance, the variations are such as to 
better adjust the new species to its 
environment. 

Paramount among these varia- 
tions is the “terminal” function as 
applied to occupational training. 
The learned professions have long 
been fostered by the colleges and 
universities while the secondary 
schools have made feeble attempts 
at occupational training on the 
lower levels. The important fields 
of semiprofessional vocations have 
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been largely neglected in the edu- 
cational program. This, together 
with preprofessional training, looms 
large among the junior college func- 
tions. Another function resulting 
from the hybrid nature of the jun- 
ior college is adult education with 
its corollary function of attacking 
immediate community problems. 
Colleges, traditionally, have been 
loath to recognize these fields of 
service and secondary schools have 
been unable to cope successfully 
with them. Within these areas, 
then, lies a large unoccupied realm 
which the junior college may occupy 
with a minimum of opposition. The 
social need of these functions makes 
these fields most fertile ones for 
the development of the new institu- 
tion. 

In addition to the problem of ad- 
justment to the parent institutions 
because of its variant functions, the 
junior college is faced with the task 
of harboring within itself some ap- 
parently incompatible traits inherit- 
ed from its unlike ancestral lines. 
The restrictive standards of the col- 
leges are opposed to the idea of uni- 
versality of educational opportunity. 
The promotion of scholarship and 
liberal education have not become 
harmonized with practical educa- 
tion. Yet, it is upon the ability to 
develop these antagonistic traits into 
a new and balanced whole that the 
values of the new institution de- 
pend. Again the environmental fac- 
tor proves favorable. Growth of the 
democratic concept of educational 
opportunity and renewed emphasis 
on social purposes .of education are 
the principal features in the environ- 
ment which will foster the harmoni- 
ous growth of these traits. 

The new institution as it now 
emerges from infancy is_ being 


viewed with much concern. There 
are those who would guide its des- 
tiny in diverse directions. One 
group feeling that its dominant 
traits are those inherited from the 
secondary schools, and that its near- 
est kinship is to these institutions, 
would have it affiliated with and 
absorbed into the great secondary 
school system. A _ second group 
would merge it into the system of 
higher education. The desire of this 
group is to maintain it as a junior 
partner, subservient to the interests 
of the parent in performing these 
functions that are questionable for 
the traditional college. They would 
foster the preparatory and selective 
functions, tolerating the other func- 
tions so long as they are kept within 
reasonable bounds. So would the 
parents dispose of the youth. 

But the child is now sufficiently 
mature to begin to express its own 
wishes as to its future. It displays 
considerable of those universal qual- 
ities of independence and desire for 
self-perpetuation. To merge with 
either of the parents means com- 
plete loss of identity. To sustain 
itself in the family of educational 
institutions, the new member prof- 
fers to take over many of the duties 
performed now and previously by 
its parents. It displays willingness 
to assume its full share of the edu- 
cational burden, to relieve the older 
institutions of those functions which 
it is now in a position to perform, 
and to assume new duties arising 
out of a changed social and educa- 
tional environment. 

Apparently the stage has been 
reached in its development where 
the arbiters of its fate must weigh 
carefully the possibilities of its fu- 
ture service and sustain it toward 
that end. 
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Exemption from Science Survey Courses 


C. E. RONNEBERG* 


The decision to place a greater 
emphasis on general education has 
resulted in the introduction of sur- 
vey courses in many colleges. One 
crucial problem which has arisen in 
this connection is that of formulat- 
ing defensible policies with respect 
to the extent to which survey courses 
shall be required of all students and 
the extent to which they shall be 
elective. In the new Chicago City 
Junior Colleges, registration and 
attendance in the survey courses is 
required. Each student, in order to 
graduate, must attend and pass com- 
prehensive examinations in the fol- 
lowing survey courses: physical sci- 
ence, biological science, English, 
social science (first year), social 
science (second year), and humani- 
ties. Thirty-six of the 60 semester- 
hours required for graduation are 
in these fields. This requirement has 
operated to the disadvantage of pre- 
medical and pre-engineering stu- 
dents. Such students. who consti- 
tute relatively large groups in the 
colleges, must also take a number of 
courses in chemistry, physics, zo- 
ology, and mathematics. Under the 
present plan, these students cannot 
elect these courses until they have 
had at least one semester of the cor- 
responding science survey course. 
A premedical student, for example, 


*Chairman, Department of Physical 
Science, Herzl City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. This investigation was made pos- 
sible by a grant-in-aid secured by Dr. 
G. A. Works, University Examiner, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for which the writer ex- 
presses his appreciation. 


cannot elect zoology until he has 
had at least one semester of the bio- 
logical science survey course. Fur- 
thermore, there is a rule which will 
not permit any student to take the 
two science survey courses simul- 
taneously. It is impossible for either 
a premedical or pre-engineering stu- 
dent to meet the requirements of all 
the survey courses and also take the 
courses required for entrance to 
medical or engineering school within 
the two-year junior college period. 

It would seem that a not unrea- 
sonable liberalization of the present 
program could be secured by waiv- 
ing the requirements relative to at- 
tendance in the science survey 
courses for the premedical and pre- 
engineering students. In order to 
secure data to determine the merits 
of such a change in policy, the fol- 
lowing procedures were employed: 
(1) compilation of the vocational 
choices of the students who entered 
Herzl City Junior College during the 
year 1935-36, to secure reliable in- 
formation concerning the number of 
premedical and pre-engineering stu- 
dents; (2) determination of the 
range of ability of the premedical 
and pre-engineering students, as 
shown by (a) rank in high-school 
class, (b) percentile scores attained 
in a mental test, (c) percentile 
scores attained in the Purdue Eng- 
lish test; (3) determination of the 
aptitude of the premedical students 
for medicine as revealed by a stand- 
ardized aptitude test; and (4) de- 
termination of the aptitude of the 
pre-engineering students for engi- 
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neering as shown by a standardized 
engineering aptitude test. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


The most frequent vocational 
choices of all students in Herzl Jun- 
ior College during 1935-36 were as 
follows: 


Commerce and accounting.... 164 
Medicine and dentistry...... 139 
132 
97 


These data show that the second 
and fourth largest groups in the 
college were the premedical and 
the pre-engineering groups, which 
formed about 15 and 10 per cent, 
respectively, of the entire ‘student 
body. These are the groups that 
will take advanced work in chem- 
istry, physics, zoology, and mathe- 
matics. 


DATA FROM PREMEDICAL STUDENTS 


Freshmen who entered Herzl Jun- 
ior College in 1934 were required to 
take the psychological examination 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; in 1935, they were required to 
take the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability... The mental test 
scores of premedical and pre-engi- 
neering students on the two tests 
were fused by utilizing the percen- 
tile ranks. This is a common pro- 
cedure in an investigation of this 
type. In general, the percentile 
ranks of the same students on differ- 
ent tests where the correlation is 


high can be expected to be about the . 


same. The distribution of the per- 
centile scores for the premedical 
students is shown in Figure 1.? 
Another index of the ability of a 
student is his rank in high school. 
Many investigators believe that this 


measure is a better criterion for the 
prediction of probable success jp 
college than a mental-test score 
alone. It was possible to obtain 
the high-school rank of sixty-nine 
of the premedical students; some 
high schools do not furnish this ip- 
formation on the transcript of the 
student. The distribution of these 
high-school rankings is shown jp 
Figure 2. 

Freshmen in the City Colleges are 
required to take the Purdue English 
test. The distribution of the per- 
centile scores for the premedical 
students is shown in Figure 3. 

To evaluate the results revealed 
in these graphs it should be recalled 
that a “normal” distribution of per- 
centile scores of mental ability 
would be a series of ten rectangles, 
all of exactly the same height. The 
results shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 
reveal a catenary or U-shaped type 


1The authors of the Henmon-Nelson 
test have made three studies to determine 
the degree of correlation between these 
two tests, and have reported it to be rela- 
tively high, .77, .68, and .76. 


2 The results of all the various testing 
programs are presented in the form of 
vertical bar graphs, showing the percent- 
age distribution of the various percentile 
scores. The reason for plotting the per- 
centage distributions as ordinates is one 
of convenience only. In this way, the scale 
of ordinates will be the same on all the 
plots, which would not be the case if 
actual frequencies were plotted. The scales 
of ordinates are directly comparable from 
graph to graph. The horizontal scale rep- 
resents the percentile scores. 


3 For example, Odell has reported a 
higher correlation between grades in gen- 
eral high-school courses and marks in the 
first year of college than between the men- 
tal test scores and the marks. C. W. Odell, 
Predicting the Scholastic Success of Col- 
lege Freshmen, University of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Vol. 25, No. 2; Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin, No. 37, 1927, p. 30. 
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Exemption from Science Survey Courses 


of distribution of ability. The fol- 
lowing inferences seem justified: 

1. The premedical group con- 
tained a fairly large proportion of 
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for example, had percentile scores 
of 90 or above on the English test, 
while only 10 per cent should be ex- 
pected in a representative group. 
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Distribution of test scores for premedical and pre-engineering students in 


Herzl Junior College. 


the better students, as determined 
by mental-test score, high-school 
rank, or English ability. Approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of these students, 


2. There is some indication that 
medicine attracts somewhat more 
than a normal share of the students 
of low mental ability. The results of 
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the tests of the aptitude of the pre- 
medical students for medicine were 
unfortunately inconclusive. The 
medical aptitude test of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Col- 
leges is administered only once each 
year under carefully prescribed con- 
ditions. The time was insufficient 
between the beginning of this in- 
vestigation and the date of adminis- 
tering the test to make proper ar- 
rangements. The test employed was 
one that should be used only with 
students who have finished their 
premedical work. While the test 
yielded no data which could be com- 
pared with those obtained from the 
other tests, it did reveal the rela- 
tively great spread in the ability of 
the premedical students. Thus, 
while these students took a test 
beyond their level of attainment, 16 
per cent of the group had percentile 
rankings of 60 or more. There were 
some unusually high scores. For 
example, three were as high as 86, 
87, and 89.* 


PRE-ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


The distribution of mental-test 
scores and the English test scores 
are shown in Figures 4 and 5. Data 
for only 26 of the pre-engineers were 
available for the English Test. The 
high-school rank of only 15 of the 
pre-engineers could be _ obtained 
from the transcripts on file, too few 
to be significant. 

A study of Figures 4 and 5 would 
seem to support the conclusion that 
engineering attracts a large fraction 
of the superior students. Thus about 


4In a representative sample of 10,000 
students who entered medical schools in 
this country in the autumn of 1935, 8,600, 
8,700, and 8,900 secured scores lower than 
the test scores above. 


o2 per cent of the pre-engineers had 
percentile scores of 60 or higher, 
while only 40 per cent should be 
expected in a normal distribution of 
mental abilities. The data also ip- 
dicate that engineering attracts 
more than a normal number of the 
average or better than average stu- 
dents. 

The data obtained with the engi- 
neering aptitude test substantiate 
the foregoing conclusions. Aptitude 
tests in engineering are still in the 
experimental stage. The Co-opera- 
tive Tests in Mathematics and Eng. 
lish of the American Council on 
Education were recommended ag 
the best available instruments for 
measuring engineering aptitude. 
Following this recommendation, the 
Co-operative General College Mathe- 
matics Test was administered to the 
pre-engineers. The distribution of 
the percentile scores is shown in 
Figure 6. 

It is apparent that the Herzl pre- 
engineers constitute a _ superior 
group. For example, about 30 per 
cent have scores above the ninetieth 
percentile, and 85 per cent had per- 
centile scores of 50 or above. 

The superiority of this group can 
be indicated in another way. The 
average score of the group exceeded 
the average of the college juniors 
who have taken this test, even 
though the group was composed 
only of freshman and sophomore 
students. Furthermore, 19 of the 24 
Herzl sophomores who took this test 
were superior to the average sopho- 
more in the large reference group 
used to standardize the test, and 15 
of the 17 freshmen were superior to 
the average freshman in the refer- 
ence group. 

The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the percentile scores in the 
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mental test and in the aptitude test 
was relatively high, .77. The two 
tests apparently utilize certain com- 
mon abilities, a conclusion which 
seems reasonable since the engineer- 
ing aptitude test, a measure of gen- 
eral mathematical ability, requires 
abstract thinking. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The data indicate that the engi- 
neering students in Herzl Junior 
College constitute a superior group. 
These students must take two, three, 
or even four semesters of chemistry, 
two semesters of college physics, 
and four semesters of college mathe- 
matics. There seems to be ample 
justification, therefore, to exempt 
these students from the survey 
course in the physical sciences 
where there is objective evidence 
that they will succeed in their en- 
gineering courses; i.e., superior 
high-school rank, high mental-test 
score, or a favorable engineering 
aptitude percentile score. The engi- 
neering student should still be re- 
quired to take the survey course in 
the biological sciences as a part of 
his general education. 

Medicine attracts a large number 
of the better students. These stu- 
dents take at least three semesters 
of chemistry, two semesters of phys- 
ics, two semesters of zoGlogy, and 
at least one semester of mathemat- 
ics. If we assume that procedures 
are adopted to identify and elimi- 
nate from premedical programs stu- 
dents with a low probability of 
success in medicine, the qualified 
premedical students should be al- 


5 Minimum requirements in science and 
mathematics for premedical students 
adopted by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 


lowed to register for courses in 
chemistry, physics, and zoology 
without preliminary registration in 
the two science survey courses. The 
premedical as well as the pre-engi- 
neering students, however, should 
still be required to pass comprehen- 
Sive examinations in both sciences. 

The liberalization of the present 
program of survey courses to the 
extent indicated above would not 
devitalize the program of general 
education. Both the qualified pre- 
medical and pre-engineering stu- 
dents would merely be exempted 
from compulsory attendance in the 
two natural science surveys and 
they would still be expected to pass 
the corresponding comprehensive 
examinations. They would still re- 
ceive training in the fields of the so- 
cial sciences and the humanities and 
their achievement would be meas- 
ured similarly. 

In closing, mention should be 
made of the fact that the survey 
course in the physical sciences in- 
cludes some work in astronomy and 
geology, which is not found in the 
college courses in chemistry and 
physics. The students exempted 
from attendance in the physical 
science survey course, therefore, 
should be urged to attend the lec- 
tures in geology and astronomy. 
Arrangements should also be made 
to direct the reading of these stu- 
dents in geology and astronomy as 
a preparation for the comprehensive 
examinations in the physical sci- 
ences. 


The junior college is no longer 
in the stage of suggestion, or even 
of experimentation. It has arrived. 
—Editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


Importance of Method in Teaching Philosophy 


ELLA CHRISTINE OKERN* 


Although I have been struggling 
for the last year trying to find the 
best ways of dealing with the prob- 
lems of philosophy so as to make 
the subject mean more to students, 
it has seemed almost impossible to 
derive from this limited experience 
any conclusions definite and val- 
uable enough to be shared. The 
fact is that far from having any- 
thing to contribute to erudite schol- 
arship on this subject, it is one 
about which I am most anxious to 
learn, and the following comments 
are made with diffidence, since this 
attempt to impart something like 
form to what appears to be particu- 
larly “surly matter” is much like 
talking to oneself, and it may be 
that the better part of discretion 
might be silence. 

As a first step, however, it has 
seemed possible to lean for a mo- 
ment on distinguished precedent 
in trying, so far as that method 
serves this purpose, to divide a dif- 
ficulty into its simplest parts. Since, 
further, method is governed by the 
aim, the main points which I have 
tried in my teaching to keep in mind 
are: What is the result desired? 
What materials have I to work 
with? What impediments get in 
the way? What, in view of these 
materials and these obstacles, can 
I do to somehow approximate the 
result aimed at? And, finally, as a 


* Instructor in philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
California. A paper read at the December 
1936 session of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of Philosophy. 


means of review, I know it is a pious 
idea for the beginner frequently to 
try to establish his bearings, and 
like the mariner at sea (and this 
feeling comes too easily!) scrutinize 
the scene fore and aft and interro- 
gate himself, to wit: ““Where am I?” 
To begin first with the resylt 
aimed at: Without going into q 
eulogy of sublime philosophy, and 
without the vain idea that very 
many students will look back in 
later years and date a grand renas-. 
cence in their lives to the time they 
took the first course, it is clear to 
real lovers of philosophy that its 
proverbial “depth” has a signifi- 
cance which becomes _ dynamic 
when contact with it is really estab- 
lished, and that owing to its scope 
and value there is almost inexhaust- 
ible room for increasing the offer. 
ings in philosophy. There is no need 
here to reproduce a long list of aims 
and values, but in addition to the 
usual important ones, I believe phi- 
losophy should encourage students 
to learn patience, humility, sincer- 
ity, the value of discipline, willing- 
ness to regard prejudices analyti- 
cally, care in not taking too much 
for granted, and a respect for tenta- 
tive knowledge. The result desired 
involves both modification of atti- 
tude and knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, the idea being that study of the 
latter will bring about the former. 
Since insight in philosophy does 
not come easily and there is some 
virtue in the willingness to expend 
a little effort in learning something 
the full value of which is not in- 
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mediately apparent, I am in the 
mood to insist that whether fully 
comprehended or not, subject mat- 
ter should be learned. Understand- 
ing, of course, is the ultimate aim; 
but in philosophy, of all subjects, 
where understanding is often so 
painfully long deferred, it is nec- 
essary to have patience and to learn 
discipline, and something must be 
done to counteract the tendency de- 
veloped in students recently by too 
much emphasis upon self-expres- 
sion to summarily reject everything 
which does not at first view hit one 
between the eyes and demand ac- 
ceptance. 

The materials or factors which 
must somehow be focused in the di- 
rection of the goals are, of course, 
the students, the teacher, books, 
and as much of the current scene 
and history as time and the knowl- 
edge of the instructor permits. 
Every teacher in a junior college 
knows what complexity of both aim 
and method necessarily results 
through having in the same class 
machine-shop majors and students 
who are going on to the university. 
The course must be given with an 
eye to the requirements of candi- 
dates for the university, and that 
this method does serve the inter- 
ests of these people is shown, for 
example, by the good records which 
students transferring from Comp- 
ton have consistently maintained. 
The class standards and require- 
ments must be kept high and be se- 
lected principally for their efficacy 
in discovering those students best 
fitted for further study, and the re- 
sult for the group as a whole often 
is that about one-third of the class 
might just as well be cutting paper 
dolls. This situation, I believe, is 
unfortunate both for these students, 


who are often interested in more 
popular, common-sense “philoso- 
phies of life,” and for real philoso- 
phy, which suffers in repute through 
being deemed gibberish by people 
who have not the capacity to care 
for it. This problem of finding 
methods to salvage the most value 
from such a welter of individual 
differences is most tantalizing. 

In one class a serious and intel- 
ligent girl whose father formerly 
taught at Princeton University sits 
beside an incredibly naive child 
who protests she never received less 
than a “C” in any of her courses 
in art and home management, and 
she’s so mixed up because she al- 
ways thought of the earth as 
“solid” and to learn that it’s going 
around makes her do likewise. The 
method must somehow accommo- 
date both. A young man with a 
clear scientific attitude controls 
himself under the comments of the 
chap who can build a car from the 
bottom up and who thinks Will 
Rogers was a great philosopher. 
Perhaps the most intriguing are the 
ones who begin by sitting bolt up- 
right, souls in their eyes, intensely 
interested and clutching pencils 
ready to take down The Truth as 
soon as they’re told what it is, and 
who, as they gradually realize that 
there isn’t going to be any book with 
answers in the back, subside and 
dwindle and need to be retrieved 
before they give up the whole busi- 
ness. 

I have no original ideas as to the 
method of dealing with this com- 
plex difficulty, but giving a choice 
of questions in examinations and 
requiring supplementary reading 
and trying to direct that individ- 
ually seem to be of considerable 
help. One potent method of stim- 
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ulating activity in many students 
appears to be a contagion from the 
teacher’s own interest. It seems to 
appear so very peculiar to some of 
them that a person who just to look 
at seems quite human _ should 
really like this difficult reading and 
study so much that they are in- 
spired to stir around a bit and find 
out what it is all about. And this is 
the somewhat amusing side of the 
general and very apparent popular 
feeling that an interest in philoso- 
phy certainly requires considerable 
justification and is due no doubt to 
a secret sorrow or a blighted life. 

An important part of a teacher’s 
materials are, of course, his own 
equipment, training, experience, 
and understanding of the subject 
and its implications. To a beginner 
in a field so comprehensive as phi- 
losophy it is somewhat depressing, 
however, to be assured by teacher- 
training experts, in about the same 
way that one is exhorted over the 
radio to resolve one’s life difficulties 
by sending for a free booklet, that 
absolutely all one needs to do to 
attain that Perfect Poise and Com- 
manding Confidence befitting the 
Artist Teacher is to achieve com- 
plete mastery of one’s subject! Well, 
at any rate, here, in the midst of 
flux, is a certainty just as sure as 
death and taxes that work without 
holidays is the program. 

I am inclined to feel, too, that 
ideally, a good teacher should not 
only know the subject and be able 
to discuss and present contending 
opinions fairly, but should also have 
a point of view and be willing to 
express it and give reasons. Stu- 
dents clamor for this, and it seems 
that philosophy loses dignity in 
their eyes when a teacher remains 
impartial to the very end. The in- 


telligent ones definitely do not want 
to be indoctrinated, and they are 
willing to agree that many types of 
people make up the world and that 
philosophy may be rich enough to 
mean many things to men but the 
younger generation do not greatly 
care for coyness; and they reason 
quite clearly that if the queen of the 
sciences is not permanently elusive 
she must sometime mean some. 
thing particular to one who devotes 
considerable time and effort to this 
field, and then they feel that the 
courage of conviction should follow. 
If not, the whole thing cannot mat. 
ter much anyhow. From the teach. 
er’s point of view, of course, en- 
thusiasm for such personal state. 
ment is dampened, owing to the 
talent many students have for get. 
ting things wrong and then going 
about quoting something which 
wasn’t what teacher said at all but 
sounds something like it. 

The difficulties in devising a 
workable method due to such ob- 
vious and to-be-expected factors as 
radical differences in student capac- 
ity and aim, breadth and complex- 
ity of the subject itself, and so forth, 
I have found are added to, so far as 
the beginning teacher is concerned, 
at least, by a mass of prejudice and 
misunderstanding not only on the 
part of students but of people who 
should know better, that is, instruc- 
tors in other departments, as to 
just what philosophy is. This situa- 
tion is more stimulating than se- 
rious, perhaps, and seems ame- 
nable to treatment, but it was a bit 
startling at first to be bombarded 
from all sides not with difference of 
opinion within the subject but flat 
statements concerning the useless- 
ness of philosophy in general, such 
as, “Mr. So-and-So says that phi- 
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losophy is just your own idea and 
doesn’t have anything to do with 
science, because reflective thinking 
is wishful thinking and philosophy 
is only theory and science is fact,” 
and so on from not only one but 
several of these Mr. So-and-So’s, 
who thus for a time found amuse- 
ment in their work. Such ripples 
of controversy, it is well known, die 
quickest of inanition, and_ the 
method of laughing it off together 
with the suggestion, perhaps, that 
the student must have misunder- 
stood because no instructor could 
possibly have meant to say any- 
thing so dogmatic and erroneous, 
and this coupled with corroborative 
reading by the student concerning 
scientific method, also helps. 

Student prejudices well 
known to be various and to compli- 
cate method. One such was for me 
immediately apparent. That is, at 
the beginning it was very evident 
that some students were most 
acutely apprehensive concerning 
the outlook for their intellectual 
welfare, and their resistance threat- 
ened to become oppressive, until a 
crisis was evidently reached one 
day when they broke down and 
demanded that I reveal, clearly and 
without equivocation, how I stood 
on the question of woman’s intui- 
tion! The air became clearer after 
this and some of the vigilance ap- 
parently due to the fear they might 
be offered a folderol of feminine 
fancies was somewhat relaxed. 

In our locality, the prejudices of 
religion seem at times to be particu- 
larly sensitive, and I have had such 
details of the Bible, for instance, as 
Adam’s rib, Cain’s wife, and the 
walls of Jericho explained to me for 
the good of my soul by after-class 
delegations with a vehemence sur- 


prising in our so-called blasé youth. 
When it is suggested that the 
church as an institution might be 
said to have slightly impeded prog- 
ress on one or two occasions, stu- 
dents who know no history and to 
whom “church” means the edifice 
on the corner, excitedly rise in de- 
fense of their Sunday school, while 
others to whom the word has a 
somewhat different connotation 
point out, for instance, that hered- 
ity means nothing and environment 
is the whole thing, because “the 
Church says, ‘Give me a child for 
the first seven years’,” and so on. 
As a method here I have taken a 
suggestion from the well-known 
popular admonition, “When you say 
that, smile!” and by smiling and 
smiling have been able to get a few 
things said without yet being 
turned over to the authorities. Not 
that such an outcome is very likely, 
however, since I try to make clear 
a sincere feeling that true religious 
spirit is tremendously important 
and valuable. 

To the left, and scornfully oppos- 
ing this orthodox faction, are the 
group to whom Science, with a 
capital “S,” is the great god Zeus; 
the ones whose prejudices are such 
that they can’t believe it when they 
learn there are deep, unsolved 
problems underlying science and 
even differences of interpretation 
among scientists. I have tried here 
the method of gentle ridicule, using 
high-school students as_ horrible 
examples and pointing out that ow- 
ing to unsophisticated youthfulness 
and customary reliance upon the 
exact and authoritative they fairly 
jump when asked to learn some- 
thing about opposing interpreta- 
tions of the same data, and with 
disdainful ejaculations over the fu- 
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tilities of science put away their 
pencils because they can so defi- 
nitely wait until the “right” answer 
is determined. It is very clear that 
to many students education does 
not mean becoming acquainted with 
problems and thinking about them 
and their implications, but simply 
noting down the answers, and 
when they don’t get this all neatly 
tabulated, they feel frustrated and 
misled. Also, very frequently they 
have no conception of the difficul- 
ties involved, as shown by the cha- 
grin which one boy expressed, that 
philosophy “couldn’t even explain 
how the world was created.” 

I have mentioned aim, materials, 
obstacles, and something of experi- 
mental gropings in method. More 
specifically, students request rather 
frequent examinations, about every 
two weeks, and I can say that a con- 
siderable amount of real study goes 
on. They seem to feel some chal- 
lenge in philosophy and there is 
rather keen rivalry as to who will 
make the high grades. So far as 
class discussion is concerned, there 
is no doubt that we usually get 
what is known as a “response,” the 
difficulty being, of course, to avoid 
wandering too far from the point; 
and I feel there is a tendency on the 
part of the more intelligent students 
to become a little tired of much gen- 
eral discussion. 

Our school library is not very 
complete in philosophy, but this can 
be supplemented from _ other 
sources, and we are fortunate in 
having two fine series of lectures 
given by members of the faculty at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles and at the University of 
Southern California, which some 
students have attended. It has ap- 
peared here that rather wide gen- 


eral reading is of more benefit in a 
first course than focused attention 
on one subject, as is usual in a term 
paper, and in this reading, on which 
written reports are made, there is 
almost limitless, and perhaps too 
much, leeway in the attempt to 
meet individual interests. One 
young man, for instance, who js 
some sort of associate pastor in an 
Episcopal church, is reading a book 
of sermons in partial fulfillment of 
this assignment. 

The problem of method is tan- 
talizing and insistent, since there 
must be a best way to do anything, 
but, at least so long as we have 
complicated student mixtures in 
the same class, it will probably be 
difficult to devise any very rigid 
method to be applied to all; but the 
way of careful observation, experi- 
ment, and adjustment of hypotheses 
as the evidence demands is also 
scientific. Moreover, perhaps there 
is inevitably something in the na- 
ture of philosophy—as of all true 
science—which denies its devotees 
the satisfaction of ever writing finis 
to anything. Contenders in philo- 
sophic dramas always refuse to 
come to an end and enjoy felicity; 
and indeed, part of the lure for 
some students seems to be that in 
philosophy they contact something 
like a colossal “who-dun-it?” It is 
no doubt important, however, to 
persevere and learn more of the 
story, and perhaps all we can do 
here is to be alert and faithful and 
to continue in our next. 


Whatever the wisdom of the jun- 
ior college movement, we can pos- 
sibly direct and influence it, but we 
cannot stop it.—HARLAN H. Horner, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education, New York. 
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Speech in the Junior College 


ELLEN CLAIRE COUCH* 


So much has been said to educa- 
tors in the past few years about 
speech courses and the place of 
speech in the curriculum and what 
speech can do on the various edu- 
cational levels that when I start 
talking on any of these subjects I 
feel very much like the little boy 
who had been put to bed for the 
night but who called downstairs to 
daddy and said, “Daddy, will you 
please bring me up a glass of 
water?” The father rose from his 
easy chair before the fire, laid down 
his paper and took the child a glass 
of water. He had no sooner settled 
himself comfortably than a little 
voice called, “Daddy, will you please 
bring me up a glass of water?” 
Again the father took the glass of 
water and again settled himself 
ready to read for the evening. Again 
came the voice, “Daddy” and sev- 
eral times the performance was re- 
peated. Finally, the father said, 
“Now, if I have to climb upstairs 
to bring another glass of water, I’m 
going to spank you.” He returned to 
his chair and there was a long pause, 
and then, “Daddy, when you come 
upstairs to spank me, will you please 
bring another glass of water.” I 
feel like saying to the educators 
“when you come up to spank us 
speech teachers for being so insis- 
tent, please bring another speech 
course.” 

I feel this way because speech is 


*Instructor in speech and dramatics, 
Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 


such an integral part of one’s every- 
day life, of one’s personality. Mr. 
Charles W. Lomas, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, a well-known psy- 
chologist, said very recently, “No 
field of education deals more directly 
with the organism in action than 
the field of speech. The intimate re- 
lationship between speech and per- 
sonality has long been recognized.” 
But we do not need anyone to tell 
us that speech is an essential hu- 
man activity. It is not a natural gift 
but a complex means of communi- 
cation based upon arts and skills 
that must be taught. 

This idea is causing important 
changes in programs of study, for 
modern educators are recognizing, 
more and more, the need for sys- 
tematic instruction in speech for the 
everyday needs of the individual in 
his social relations. 

Any program of speech for the | 
junior college must grow out of the 
actual and vicarious experience of 
the student as an individual or as a 
member of the group. Therefore, 
the essential principles of speech 
education are also the principles 
upon which speech in the junior 
college should be based. Speech edu- 
cation succeeds to the degree in 
which it develops the power to con- 
trol the speech situation. The speech 
situation comprises the following 
variables: the participants, the pur- 
poses, the kinds of ideas, the pho- 
netic patterns, and the physical en- 
vironment. In so far as participants 
understand these variables and pos- 
sess the ability to modify them to 
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suit their needs, they are able to 
control the speech situation. 

Our aim is to contribute to the 
growth of the individual by giving 
such skills, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tion as will make him a construc- 
tive member of society. What are 
the ways in which a junior col- 
lege accomplishes these objectives? 
Through voice and body training 
and training in poise. This may be 
done in classes in public speaking, 
when the student learns to think 
straight, to discover the meanings 
of the printed page, and to com- 
municate ideas effectively. Or it 
may be learned in discussion, which 
is conversation with a serious pur- 
pose. Or in oral interpretation, 
which is the art of so uttering the 
meanings of the printed page that 
they seem the living speech of the 
man who wrote them or of the char- 
acters of his creation. 

The speech teachers of a junior 
college should be able to present 
every phase of speech: speech tech- 
niques, public speaking, oral inter- 
pretation, dramatics, speech correc- 
tion, and speech laboratory. How- 
ever, I do not think it essential to 
emphasize all phases equally but to 
adjust each year and each term to 
the needs of the students. Above all, 
a speech program in the junior col- 
lege should remain flexible. If at 
one time a student would gain more 
from public speaking than dramat- 
ics, I think that students should 
be able to study through that par- 
ticular course. Out of all the ob- 
jectives of speech, in general, the 
junior college should emphasize 
what it does for the individual stu- 
dent. A teacher will soon learn 
which phase of speech does more 
for the individuals under her in- 
struction. I offer all phases of 
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speech at Centenary Junior College, 
I even have a small clinic for lisp. 
ing and stuttering. I find, however, 
that the average student gains more 
from dramatics than any other 
phase of speech activity. Therefore, 
dramatics or play production or 
play shop or whatever the course 
may be called should be popular in 
the junior college. This is excellent, 
too, because the theater is not onl 

the most composite and synthetic of 
the arts but it is also the most com- 
munal of them. It is essentially a 
community activity. At the same 
time that the student is gaining 
poise and speech skills, physical and 
vocal control, he is being trained in 
attitudes that make him reliable and 
responsive to the attitudes of others, 
that give him awareness of personal 
worth and desire for self-govern- 
ment. In addition, dramatics gives 
him broader appreciation, such as 
discrimination in response to s0- 
cial situations such as taste in the 
use of speech and in behavior, dis- 
crimination in the use of line, mass, 
and color showing in taste in dress 
and in home decoration; and dis- 
crimination in the choice of amuse- 
ments. One thing it gives the young 
student, that is really so hard to 
teach youth in its struggle to de- 
velop itself, is recognition of the 
abilities and achievements of others 
through learning the true meaning 
of the word “criticism.” 

In addition to these cultural and 
social aims there is a very practical 
place for dramatics in the junior 
college. It seems there are three 
schools of thought about the pur- 
pose of a junior college. One school 
argues that a junior college should 
place emphasis on the vocational, 
another that a junior college should 
be entirely cultural, and the third 


Speech in the Junior College 


is a combination of these—that a 
junior college should be semi-voca- 
tional. Dramatics can be a con- 
tributing factor in all three or in 
any combination of the three. It 
offers very practical and vocational 
training for the professional stage 
in all of its phases. Unlike a pro- 
fessional school of acting that lays 
emphasis entirely on the individual 
interpretative side, the junior col- 
lege does and can give training in 
directing, managing, designing and 
building of scenery, designing and 
making. of costumes, and teaching 
of make-up and acting. For the jun- 
ior college that lays emphasis on the 
cultural aspects, play production 
trains in the appreciative side. It 
enables one to go to the theater 
with greater pleasure and to read 
great plays that are seldom given 
and produce them in the theater of 
the mind. As for the semi-vocational 
junior college, dramatics is ideal. 
After two years of junior college 
play production, the student can 
with confidence join a little theater 
group and be a valuable member in 
all phases of backstage work, if he 
is not gifted enough for the acting 
side. He can have a lot of fun and 
pick up ten dollars every now and 
then by making up a cast for the 
local Kiwanis show or the local 
Y.M.C.A. circus. He can join one of 
the good companies of quick ama- 
teur productions and give himself 
further experience in directing, and 
at the same time make a fair income. 
Add to the practical, cultural, and 
semi-vocational arguments the great 
personal pleasure, the emotional re- 
lease for the individual in acting, 
and you have reason enough for the 
place of dramatics in the junior 
college. 


Speech education, as stated by the 
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syllabus committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Teachers of 
Speech, of which I have been a 
member, aims to help people speak 
better in order that they may live 
better. Desirable speech helps to 
form desirable habits of mind and 
desirable qualities of spirit. There- 
fore, it is one of the functions 
of the junior college to offer aids 
to straight thinking, to stimulate 
imagination, and to develop sincer- 
ity, tolerance, courage, compassion, 
humility, and sensitivity to beauty. 
A world rife with warped and wish- 
ful thinking has need of persons 
trained to view problems dispas- 
sionately, to weigh arguments fairly, 
to reach logical conclusions, and to 
state their views with decision. A 
world made apprehensive by the 
truculence of individuals and of na- 
tions has need of persons trained in 
attitudes of tolerance and equity 
and proficient in the techniques of 
sociability. A world yearning for 
beauty has need of persons equipped 
in mind and spirit, voice and body, 
to interpret the classics on stage and 
at fireside, and to exemplify the 
sweetness of the spoken word in 
home, church, school, auditorium, 
and broadcast studio. 


When the assistant dean of the 
Independence Junior College main- 
tains that only 22 per cent of all 
the students who enrolled in the 
junior college there were eventually 
graduated and that only 6 per cent 
of these were graduated from the 
senior college, we certainly must 
conclude that it is doubtful whether 
our curriculum is effective for these 
78 per cent or 94 per cent.—J. F. 
WELLEMEYER, in The Public Junior 
College in Kansas, p. 22. 
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New Languages for Old in Junior College 


L. CLARK 


In spite of the dictum, almost 
universal in junior colleges, that 
two years of some one foreign lan- 
guage must be presented in fulfill- 
ment of language requirements, 
there is a common practice which 
nullifies the intentions of this rule. 
This practice consists in permitting 
entering students to abandon the 
language begun in high school and 
to substitute for it a new language 
in college. 

The student’s reasons for de- 
manding a substitution of German 
for French, or Spanish for French, 
or any similar arrangement, are 
likely to vary somewhat with cir- 
cumstances, but by far the common- 
est excuse for such a request is a 
poor high-school record in the lan- 
guage previously studied. There 
seems to be a feeling that a fresh 
start in college will wipe out past 
shortcomings, and with the well- 
known optimism of youth a fresh- 
man will gladly accept the prospect 
of two years of work in a new lan- 
guage if he can thereby escape an 
intermediate course in the language 
in which he has credits but not 
competence. 

Usually such requests are dis- 
couraged and the student is forced 
to continue the old language. In 
some cases, however, a placement 
test shows that the student’s grasp 
of the language previously studied 
is so poor that he cannot possibly 
do intermediate work. There are 


* Instructor, Monticello College, God- 
frey, Illinois. 


KEATING* 


then but two alternatives. Either 
the previous language must be re. 
peated or a new one must be begun 
in college. Faced with such a prob- 
lem the current practice of deans 
and counselors is to register the 
student in a new language. Thus 
on opening day the professor con- 
fronts an elementary class_top- 
heavy with students who are not 
linguistically gifted, and who, nine 
times out of ten, fail to obtain a 
passing grade. 

The reasons for the action of the 
adviser who has thus rerouted the 
student, linguistically speaking, are 
not far to seek. The previous lan- 
guage training of the student stands 
on the high-school transcript and, 
D grade or not, the work which it 
represents has been counted among 
the units offered for admission to 
college. To counsel repetition of 
the high-school course and to give 
college credit for it would be equiva- 
lent to declaring that entrance units 
are meaningless and that high- 
school credit, once accepted, is dis- 
regarded. Of course the registering 
of the student in a new language 
actually means the same thing and 
is indefensible except as academic 
face-saving. A student whose com- 
petence is so low that he knows next 
to nothing about a subject in which 
he has presented high-school credit 
is hardly likely to profit from con- 
tact with a new language. To begin 
with, he is likely to find the pace 
of the college class killing, and sub- 
sequently find himself facing the 
task of relearning in a new language 
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the same grammatical concepts and 
basic vocabulary which proved a 
stumbling-block in the old. If he 
completes his language work at all, 
it will in all probability be with a 
low grade and with little to show 
for his language experience. In gen- 
eral it seems fair to say that no stu- 
dent who shifts from one language 
to another for the reasons men- 
tioned is likely to master any lan- 
guage. And yet we are implying by 
our actions that an imperfect mas- 
tery of a language is defensible if it 
be followed by an equally imperfect 
mastery of another. Analogical 
would be the transfer of a music 
student from piano to organ if the 
first instrument proved too difficult. 

It is not for nought that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago demands of its 
students an 80 per cent mastery of 
elementary material, or that Har- 
vard requires that elementary and 
intermediate courses passed with a 
grade of D must be repeated. It 
should be the basic principal of all 
consideration of language study that 
a language half learned has but 
little value. Our two-year language 
minimum is poor enough, but two 
two-year minimums for students in 
the lowest percentile is economic 
waste. If we are to require a lan- 
guage of everybody, we can at least 
see to it that a general foundation 
is laid for future work. If we are 
to accept students whose credits 
we know to be meaningless the least 
that we can do for them is to see 
to it that some content has been 
given their credits by the time of 
graduation from junior college. We 
can at least face the issue squarely 
by permitting the student to repeat 
the high-school language. Credit, 
after all, has least meaning in the 
language field. The acquisition of a 


skill can be measured only in terms 
of achievement. By doing over what 
has been badly done we may bring 
an incompetent student somewhere 
near mastery of a skill. We can 
never hope to do it as long as we 
permit students to sample every 
language in the curriculum, and to 
graduate with a face-saving credit 
which everyone, including the stu- 
dent, knows to be meaningless. 


There can be no doubt that the 
South, and especially Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina, will need 
semiprofessionally trained foresters, 
road builders, chemists, and physi- 
cists within the next few years. 
There might be fields along this 
line in which junior colleges should 
have visions and should become 
leaders. The social-security laws 
will open untold fields for our 
young ladies. We feel the need now 
of universities to which we can go 
to secure well-trained teachers to 
prepare for the service which the 
community will soon demand. Let 
us not forget that it is the function 
of the junior college to demonstrate 
its leadership, its ability to quickly 
and scientifically survey the situa- 
tion, and to give results that will 
prove economical and efficient for 
the community in which it exists. 
—L. H. BrowninG, in School and 
College. 


The General College of the Uni- 
versity of Florida was organized as 
a terminal as well as a preparatory 
institution. Never in the past have 
one-half of the beginning students 
remained in the University longer 
than two years—W J. MATHERLY 
and W. W. LITTLE, in Journal of 
Higher Education. 
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“Ancient History” 


ECONOMY OF TIME 


In 1908 the Council of Education 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion appointed a committee on Econ- 
omy of Time in Education. The 
chairman was J. H. Baker, presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado. 
The report of the committee was 
published by the United States Office 
of Education as Bulletin 38 (1913). 
One section of this report was pre- 
pared by Henry Suzzallo, then pro- 
fessor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. From it 
(pp. 25-26) the following para- 
graphs are taken: 


The inclusion of the two collegiate 
years in the high-school unit is op- 
posed by arguments of a sort difficult 
to overcome. The largest gap in our 
school system exists between high 
school and college. The most advanced 
teaching of a cultural type is very 
closely dependent upon the research 
of the university in replenishing its 
stock from advancing knowledge. The 
equipments required by college and 
university are more nearly coincident 
than those of college and high school. 
Endowed institutions constitute a 
larger proportion of the schools for 
higher education than they do for 
secondary education. An upward ex- 
tension of the high school is so diffi- 
cult as to seem inexpedient, while a 
downward extension seems logically to 
be a line of least resistance. On these 
grounds it is probable that, in the gen- 
erality of cases, high-school education 
will plan to include the period from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth year. 

The objections which have been 
urged against the inclusion of the col- 
legiate years by the high school hold 
largely against any proposal that the 


college should attach to itself the up. 
per two years of high school. Such a 
proposal is not seriously made. If it 
were, all our current tendency would 
be against it. Even the smaller colleges 
are tending to drop the preparatory 
academies or high schools which have 
so frequently been associated with 
them. The larger institutions did 50 
long ago. The discussion of any such 
proposal to extend the college down- 
ward would therefore be largely aca- 
demic. 


In recent years there has come 
about an increasing understanding 
of the social forces which are has- 
tening the development of junior 
colleges throughout the nation, and 
a clearer grasp of the functions 
they are to perform. Junior colleges 
sprang up everywhere because the 
people demanded more education 
than that given by the high school; 
they developed internally because 
the people demanded a different ed- 
ucation from that of the first two 
years of the traditional college; and 
more and more are they beginning 
to assert that they have a mission 
of their own instead of being merely 
preparatory to the higher schools. 
—PEYTON JACoB, in School and Col- 
lege. 


No feature of the college year 
just beginning is more striking than 
the continuing gains made by jun- 
ior colleges. Junior college expan- 
sion has been even more rapid than 
that of the high school, itself the 
marvel of the junior college world. 
—Rex F. Hartow, in New York 
Times. 
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The Junior College World 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges will be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, March 4 and 
5, 1938. In deciding upon the time 
and place of meeting, the Executive 
Committee took into account the 
fact that the American Association 
of School Administrators will hold 
its meeting in Atlantic City during 
the week beginning February 28. 
Those desiring to attend the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
may make both meetings on the 
same trip. In a later issue of the 
Journal full announcement regard- 
ing the program and hotel accom- 
modations will appear. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DEATH OF DR. PROCTOR 


William Martin Proctor, profes- 
sor of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, died at Palo Alto, October 
28, 1937, at the age of sixty-two. 
Dr. Proctor had been on the faculty 
of the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University for more than twen- 
ty years. He was recognized as one 
of the leaders in the United States 
in the fields of secondary education, 
guidance, and junior colleges. He 
had been a member of the National 
Advisory Board of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal since it began in 1930, 
and contributed frequently to its 
pages. He was editor of the volume, 
The Junior College: Its Organization 
and Administration, published in 
1927, and contributed two chapters 
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to this valuable symposium on jun- 
ior college developments in Califor- 
nia. He was also author of The 
Siz-Four-Four Plan of School Or- 
ganization in Pasadena, California, 
which was published in 1933. At 
the time of his death he was editor 
of the California Journal of Second- 
ary Education in which articles con- 
cerning junior college developments 
frequently appeared. 


PLACER COLLEGE GROWTH 


Placer Junior College, Auburn, 
California, opened for its second 
year of work on August 30. With 
the addition of second-year college 
work 100 per cent increase in regis- 
tration has been recorded with 210 
regular students and 25 special stu- 
dents enrolled. The first unit of a 
new junior college plant is now be- 
ing erected at a cost of $50,000, and 
plans are being made for two addi- 
tional units to be erected next sum- 
mer. Two junior college bus lines 
have been put into operation for 
students of neighboring high-school 
districts in addition to the trans- 
portation service furnished college 
students living in the Placer Union 
High School District. Many new 
courses of a terminal character have 
been added to the curriculum in- 
cluding commerce, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, and min- 
ing. The mining course is a full 
two-year course and is intended to 
prepare students for the semipro- 
fessional positions in the mining in- 
dustry, which is one of the domi- 
nant industries of the region served 
by the new college. 
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MARS HILL RECORD 


Mars Hill Junior College, North 
Carolina, reports the following brief 
summary of the 1936-37 year: En- 
rollment, 651, of whom 590 were 
college students, the others being 
academy and special; states repre- 
sented, 22, in addition to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Brazil, China, and 
Cuba. Eighty-two of the 100 count- 
ies in North Carolina were repre- 
sented. There were 41 ministerial 
students. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 


At San Mateo Junior College, 
California, a recent study was made 
of the occupational choices of 856 
students, 482 men and 374 women. 

In the business _ professions 
chosen by 93 men and 88 women, 
40 men and 22 women preferred 
commerce, 43 women secretarial, 
20 men and 5 women accounting, 
5 men and 2 women selling, 28 men 
and 16 women miscellaneous. 

Health professions were chosen 
by 69 men and 40 women, 43 men 
and 12 women preferring medicine, 
11 men and 4 women dentistry, 12 
women nursing, 3 men and 4 women 
laboratory technician work, 4 men 
and 1 woman veterinary medicine, 
and 8 men and 7 women miscel- 
laneous. 

The engineering field was chosen 
by 106 men. Forty-nine preferred 
general engineering, 12 electrical, 
10 mechanical, 9 aeronautical, 7 
civil, 7 chemical, 6 architectural, 
and 6 miscellaneous. 

The teaching profession was 
chosen by 43 men and 61 women. 

Occupations in the field of fine 
arts were chosen by 17 men and 38 
women, 7 men and 12 women pre- 
ferring to be “artists,” 5 men and 4 
women preferring music, 2 men and 


6 women interior decorating, 6 
women costume designing, 5 women 
dramatics, and 3 men and 5 women 
miscellaneous. 

In the journalistic field, 18 men 
and 14 women chose newspaper 
work for their occupation. 

The legal profession was chosen 
by 27 men and 3 women. 

The applied sciences were chosen 
by 47 men and 11 women. Nine- 
teen men preferred chemistry, 14 
men forestry, 4 men agriculture, and 
10 men and 11 women miscel- 
laneous. 


KEMPER OPENING 


The ninety-fourth year of Kemper 
Military School, Missouri, opened 
Tuesday, September 7, with an en- 
rollment of 420, a marked increase 
over the registration of last year. 
The registration is the largest of any 
period during the past ten years, 


DORMITORY FOR MARS HILL 


The contract for the Edna Cor- 
pening Moore dormitory has been 
let, ground for this building has 
been excavated, and work on the 
foundation is now well under way 
at Mars Hill Junior College, North 
Carolina. With the cost of furni- 
ture and other necessary equip- 
ment the total cost will be $90,000. 
Since October 12, 1935, Mars Hill 
College has made improvements on 
the campus amounting to $10,000, 
has purchased $4,500 worth of real 
estate adjoining the campus, has 
increased its permanent endowment 
and student-aid funds more than 
$25,000, has been remembered in 
two wills for substantial sums, has 
been made the beneficiary in one 
life-insurance policy for $2,000, and 
has accumulated a building fund 
of approximately $30,000. 
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The Junior College World 


NEW YORK COLLEGE CHARTERED 


At its October meeting the Re- 
gents of the University of the State 
of New York granted a charter to a 
new junior college of special type, 
to be established in the heart of the 
Adirondacks. The new institution 
is to be called Paul Smith’s College 
of Arts and Sciences. It was estab- 
lished through the provisions of the 
will of Mr. Phelps Smith, who died 
January 17, 1937. It is understood 
that there is a sum of $2,500,000 or 
more back of the undertaking. 

The donor specified in his will 
that the proposed college should be 
located, if practicable, on the shore 
of St. Regis Lake, and in any event 
in the town of Brighton. The cur- 
rent annual income of the estate is 
over $40,000, without counting pos- 
sible income from the Paul Smith 
Hotel Company. The site likely to 
be used for the new college is 
the present location of the Paul 
Smith’s Hotel and Cottages on St. 
Regis Lake. 

In his report to the Board of Re- 
gents accompanying the petition for 
a charter, Dr. Harlan H. Horner, of 
the State Department of Education, 
made the following statements con- 
cerning the site and the opportunity 
for this type of terminal junior 
college: 


I have carefully inspected the prop- 
erty and fully confirm the view that 
the present grounds and _ buildings, 
without any absolutely new  struc- 
tures, could be adapted to junior col- 
lege uses within one year. At the time 
of his death Mr. Smith was engaged 
in reconstructing a building on the lake 
shore formerly called the Casino. The 
building is an attractive structure of 
three stories with stone veneer. Plans 
were underway for the completion of 
sixty rooms on the second and third 
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floors. This building, adapted for win- 
ter use, could readily house at least 
100 women students and provide space 
on the first floor for recreation rooms 
at one end and leave splendid oppor- 
tunity for a library and reading-rooms 
at the other end. A sound frame struc- 
ture at some distance from the lake, 
which was formerly used to house the 
women helpers in the hotel, could be 
adapted for winter use and would pro- 
vide a satisfactory dormitory for at 
least 60 men. 

There are some twenty-five cottages 
and large houses on the grounds which 
could be readily adapted for the use 
of faculty members and their families 
and any overflow of students. 

A large central structure, which Mr. 
Smith developed out of his own home, 
is now fully equipped and operating 
as a hotel. It has kitchen and dining- 
room accommodations for at least 150 
persons. There are also several rooms 
in this building which could be used 
for class purposes. 

A sound frame structure of two stor- 
ies, now used as a store, could readily 
be adapted for laboratory purposes in 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 

A completely equipped sawmill, with 
dry kilns and all kinds of woodwork- 
ing machinery and an excellent ma- 
chine shop, would afford immediate 
opportunity for vocational work along 
these lines. In my judgment, the plant 
could be put in working order so as 
to enable the college to receive at least 
150 students by September 1938. The 
chief expense would be in building up 
a library, equipping laboratories, and 
in repairing and reconditioning build- 
ings. With proper care, the present 
structures could be made to serve the 
needs of the institution for several 
years. y 

A college at Paul Smith’s would, of 
course, have to be self-sustaining in 
every way. There is every facility at 
hand for this purpose. A dairy and 
vegetable farm is in operation. An ex- 
cellent refrigeration plant with pro- 
vision for caring for meats, fruit, and 
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vegetables is available. A dependable 
water system exists. Electricity is 
everywhere provided. Tennis courts, 
golf links, and playgrounds are already 
established. 

My view is that there are ample re- 
sources available for an experiment in 
the field of junior college education 
and that such an experiment would 
serve the immediate needs of many 
young people. While only about one- 
third of the annual crop of secondary 
school graduates in the nine Adiron- 
dack counties pursue advanced stud- 
ies, many others would do so if an 
institution were within their reach and 
means. Paul Smith’s College of Arts 
and Sciences, with the resources at its 
command, operating on a modest basis, 
could offer instruction at a reasonable 
tuition rate and could even establish a 
goodly number of scholarships for 
worthy students. I believe that a jun- 
ior college deliberately designed to 
meet the needs of the secondary school 
graduates in the region who are not 
likely to secure further education will 
justify itself and fit into the work of 
the established colleges and normal 
schools to their advantage. 


ADDITIONS AT SACRAMENTO 


Dean Skidmore, of Sacramento 
Junior College, California, thus de- 
scribes the recent important addi- 
tions to the physical facilities of 
this large California institution: 


The original plant of the Sacramento 
Junior College built in 1916 was de- 
signed to accommodate 900 students. 
By 1918 the number enrolled had 
reached about 1,500; and a few years 
later had reached double the number 
originally provided for. The enroll- 
ment continued to increase, passing the 
2,000 mark before 1936, when a bond 
issue for additions was floated. Out 
of these funds—painfully inadequate 
when the price of construction ad- 
vanced so violently—a library, a 
men’s gymnasium, an auditorium, and 


twenty-one classrooms were provided. 
These, when properly equipped, wil] 
go far toward accommodating the ip. 
creased student body. 

Of the four units built, the library 
was the first completed. It also filleg 
one of the greatest needs. The new 
building, at a cost of $125,000, consists 
of two commodious reading-rooms 
capable of seating over 400 students, 
suitable stacks, workrooms, an ade. 
quate museum, and two classrooms 
especially designed for history and 
psychology classes conducted on ag 
laboratory basis. 

The second unit, attached to the 
south end of the main building, was 
designed for geology, mining, and 
geography. The special design of the 
seven rooms fits them peculiarly for 
their purpose. 

Next to be completed was the men’s 
gymnasium. It provides a _ splendid 
floor for basketball, volleyball, hand- 
ball, and soft ball. In addition to the 
main floor, there is provision for box- 
ing, wrestling, and gymnastics, all of 
which are easily adjacent to splendid 
showers and locker-rooms. The com- 
pletion of this building leaves the old 
gymnasium for the use of women stu- 
dents—for whom it was originally de- 
signed. 

The most recently completed unit 
is known as the Fine Arts Building. 
This building is composed of an audi- 
torium seating 1,400, surrounded on all 
sides by classrooms fitted for classes 
in art and music, including a “little 
theater,” seating about 150. The stage 
equipment is modern and very effec- 
tive. Unusual lighting effects includ- 
ing all color combinations can be pro- 
duced. The acoustics of the auditorium 
are practically perfect—an ordinary 
speaking voice on the stage can be 
heard in any part of the auditorium. 

These additions to the Sacramento 
Junior College plant greatly increase 
the possibilities of service to the stu- 
dents and to the community and will 
render working conditions much more 
pleasant and effective. 
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The Junior College World 


REDLANDS PROGRAM 


A recent bulletin of the University 
of Redlands, California, contains the 
following statement: 


A comprehensive plan has_ been 
evolved to provide an environment 
which shall stimulate and enrich all 
phases of the student’s personality, but 
the processes of orderly development 
and limitations prevent the undertak- 
ing of all of these immediately. Cer- 
tain distinctive features are, however, 
well under way. The first of these 
deals with admissions, which at Red- 
lands, because of the forty-odd junior 
colleges with 35,000 students in Cali- 
fornia, must concern itself not only 
with first-year entrants but also with 
junior college transfers. Proceeding 
on the assumption that rigorous pur- 
suit of any well-organized field of study 
rather than the study of certain long- 
prescribed ones provides the best true 
mental discipline, the entrance re- 
quirements are now concerned with 
the superior fitness of the individual 
for college work as evidenced by high 
achievements and sound character..... 
Redlands ranked thirty-ninth from the 
top among 265 colleges which gave the 
American Council on Education psy- 
chological examination to freshmen for 
the year 1935-36. Selective admission 
applied to junior college transfers has 
under the new program proved equally 
successful, for of 55 juniors admitted 
last year, over two-thirds had B aver- 
ages or better and some twenty ranked 
first or among the first five of large 
junior college classes. 


PASADENA DEDICATION 


Three new buildings of Pasadena 
Junior College, California, were 
dedicated October 11. Principal 


speakers were President James M. 
Wood, of Stephens College, Mis- 
sourl, and Dr. Earl C. Hedrick, of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
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SOUTHERN IDAHO GROWTH 


The fifth and last truss for the 
hangar and shop building being con- 
structed by the WPA on the cam- 
pus of the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho, at Pocatello, 
was put into place recently. These 
trusses weigh severals tons apiece 
and are made entirely of native lum- 
ber. They will give an unobstructed 
floor span of 127 feet, which should 
accommodate the largest airplane 
which may land there for repairs. 
With the co-operation of Bannock 
County officials the landing field 
adjacent to the new hangar is being 
put in better condition. 

Mr. E. J. Potter, newly elected in- 
structor in printing at the Southern 
Branch, has arranged for the pur- 
chase of approximately $13,000 
worth of printing equipment for 
the new printing class which com- 
menced this fall. The work in print- 
ing will be a two-year course. The 
course consists of linotype opera- 
tion, composition, presswork, news- 
paper, and general industrial print- 
ing. 

Other new vocational courses 
which will be offered this Septem- 
ber include cosmetology, or beauty 
parlor work for women; secretarial 
training for men and women in the 
distributive industries; carpentry; 
trade dressmaking; aviation me- 
chanics; auto mechanics; and auto 
top, body, and fender repair and 
painting. 


LASELL’S RECORD ENROLLMENT 


This year Lasell Junior College, 
Massachusetts, has its largest en- 
rollment in the history of the insti- 
tution. On October 1 the number 
of girls in attendance was 398, an 
increase of almost 50 over last year. 
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Reports and Discussion 


NASSAU COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A large group of enthusiastic citizens 
are developing plans for the organiza- 
tion of a public junior college in Nassau 
County, New York. Nassau County, 
comprising a wealthy portion of west- 
ern Long Island, has an enrollment in 
32 public and _ private secondary 
schools of 22,600 pupils. According to 
a study of the situation recently made 
by Dr. Harlan H. Horner, Assistant 
State Commissioner of Education, only 
about one-third of the graduates of 
these schools are definitely planning 
to go to college, but a large number of 
others desire to do so who are unable 
financially to accomplish their desires. 
The needs of this group were met to 
some extent for two or three years 
by the Emergency Collegiate Center 
financed by federal relief funds, but 
now this has been discontinued. 

Sensible of the great need for an 
appropriate type of college education 
close at home with only moderate ex- 
pense to the student or his parents, a 
group of public-spirited citizens have 
organized themselves into a “Citizens 
Committee for a County Junior Col- 
lege.” James N. MacLean, a promi- 
nent New York attorney, is chair- 
man; H. Stewart McKnight, and Jo- 
seph Watterson, secretaries; and Sam- 
uel V. Bogert, treasurer. Other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
include the following: Mrs. R. W. Alley, 
William Barton, Mrs. Claire Brown, 
Theodore J. Bourguignon, Dr. A. T. 
Burtsell, Mrs. Izole M. Dorgan, Valda- 
mar Duncan, John Dunn, Elvin N. Ed- 
wards, Supt. Jerome Fitzpatrick, Dr. 
J. Earnest Fisher, Walter A. Gaw, Supt. 
Herbert Herber, Rev. Dr. Francis Hay- 
den, Henry Hicks, Russell E. Hotaling, 
Richard Kehoe, William A. Kielmann, 
Rev. A. B. Kinsolving II, Charles E. 
Knell, Franklin S. Koons, Bronson W. 
Griscom, Frank H. Curry, Jr., Herman 


Herbert, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. 
Ormsbee, George Morton Levy, Ray. 
mond J. Lockhart, Joseph Lorenz, Rich. 
ard Maher, Miss Margaret Mayorga, 
Frederick E. Montfort, Miss Jacqueline 
Overton, Mrs. Reginald Pratt, C. Walter 
Randall, Frederick White Shepard, Dr, 
Russell Sherman, A. Geery Smith, Mrs. 
E. A. St. John, Dr. A. T. Stanforth, 
Henry Hewlett Tredwell, Pierrepont £. 
Twitchell, Harry J. Wellebil, Augus. 
tus B. Weller, Joseph C. Zavatt, Ger- 
ald B. Wadsworth. 

‘The Committee sponsored an all-day 
county junior college conference at the 
Bethpage Country Club, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, October 15, at which a 
series of addresses were given by in- 
vited junior college leaders. Dr. Wal- 
ter C. Eells, editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, opened the morning con- 
ference with an address on the “De- 
velopment of the Junior College Move- 
ment.” Miss Constance Warren, presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, dis- 
cussed the “Social Objectives of the 
Junior College.” Dr. J. O. Creager, 
professor of Higher Education, New 
York University, spoke on the “Aca- 
demic Objectives of the Junior College.” 

At the luncheon session a notable ad- 
dress, “Functions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” was given by Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of the College of 
the City of New York, in which he sug- 
gested the pathway to success for the 
junior college plan in Nassau County. 
During the afternoon Dr. Byron §S. Hol- 
linshead, president of Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, discussed the 
“Philosophy of the Junior College”; 
Dr. John S. Allen, of Colgate University, 
answered the question for New York 
State, “Why Establish Junior Col- 
leges?”; and Dr. John Denbigh, presi- 
dent of Packer Collegiate Institute, 
presented the point of view of “The 
Privately Controlled Junior College.” 
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Reports and Discussion 


These addresses were followed by a 
general discussion of practical methods 
for achieving the desired institution. 

It is expected that the new institu- 
tion will not be a rival of existing four- 
year colleges, but supplementary to 
them. It is planned that it shall offer 
not only the necessary university 
preparatory curricula but also a va- 
riety of strong semiprofessional cur- 
ricula particularly fitted to a location 
so near the great metropolitan center. 
It was particularly stressed that suc- 
cessful junior colleges in New York 
should not be in the nature of extended 
secondary schools but that they should 
be organized as a series of independent 
two-year institutions. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


At the annual fall meeting of the 
Northern California Junior College 
Association held October 16 at the 
University of California, Harry Tyler, 
Sacramento, was elected president to 
succeed J. Evan Armstrong, of Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley. Other offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are: vice- 
president, Claude M. Settles, San Benito 
Junior College; secretary-treasurer, Ro- 
land K. Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior 
College; commissioner of athletics, 
J. Paul Mohr, San Francisco Junior 
College; commissioner of fine arts, Mrs. 
Edna Love, Modesto Junior College; 
commissioner of forensics, Roy McCall, 
Stockton Junior College; commissioner 
of women’s activities, Mrs. Anne Back 
Walker, Santa Rosa Junior College. 

Dr. James M. Wood, president of 
Stephens College, Missouri, in address- 
ing some 500 delegates declared that 
the most interesting development in 
the twentieth century, as far as edu- 
cation is concerned, has been the jun- 
ior college. 

J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
Association, presided. Greetings from 
the University were extended by Dr. 
William W. Kemp, dean of the School 
of Education. 

Speakers at the luncheon held at the 
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International House were President 
Robert Gordon Sproul of the Univer- 
sity of California, President Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur of Stanford, and Dr. Wood. 

Speaking on “Guidance at Junior 
College and University Levels,” Dr. 
Wood said that from the beginnings 
the junior college has made tremend- 
ous strides, not only in the number 
of students enrolled and in equipment, 
but in the fact that it has brought about 
an almost complete revolution of edu- 
cational thought in regard to the prob- 
lems of secondary education. 

“Its greatest contribution in the field 
of guidance,” he said, “is that it has 
centered the attention of the educa- 
tional world on the fact that boys and 
girls are boys and girls first and stu- 
dents second. The swing to student- 
centered curricula is one of the most 
significant movements that the junior 
college system has assisted in bringing 
about.” 

Dr. Wood outlined in general the 
achievements of Stephens College in 
the field of guidance, in which care- 
ful attention is given to the needs of 
each individual student. 

“Guidance,” he pointed out, “cannot 
be achieved by card catalogue systems, 
or by the counselor sitting in a swivel 
chair and sumr.oning the student to 
him. The counselor must go to the 
student.” 

He decried the traditions of aca- 
demic “respectability,” which fail to 
concentrate on human respectability 
and human dignity. “At Stephens Col- 
lege,” he stated, “we are not concerned 
in creating scholars, but in the prob- 
lem of human beings and in teaching 
them how to live.” 


ROSALIE WINSTON JOHNSON 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


During the month of July a confer- 
ence on higher education was held at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
at which major emphasis was devoted 
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to a consideration of the junior college 
movement. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and California. The ad- 
vantages of the 6-4-4 plan were pre- 
sented by Dr. J. T. Wahlquist, of the 
University of Utah. Dr. R. E. Rutledge 
of Oakland, California, stressed the im- 
portance of terminal courses in junior 
colleges. The general consensus of 
opinion of the conference was favor- 
able to the development of the junior 
college as a publicly supported insti- 
tution. Steps were taken to have a 
general study made of the junior col- 
lege needs and possibilities in the state 
of Washington as one phase of a survey 
of higher education in the state which 
is to be undertaken this year by the 
Washington State Planning Commis- 
sion. 


“JUNIOR COLLEGE HAS ARRIVED” 


The unusually bright child, perhaps 
quite as much as the dull child, con- 
stitutes an educational problem. Edu- 
cators have recognized the desirability 
of adjusting the curriculum, where 
possible, to conform to the needs and 
abilities of individual pupils, so that 
the brighter members of a class are 
not tied down to the rate of progress 
made by the slower ones. 

This problem is not confined to the 
elementary schools by any means. It 
is present in the secondary schools as 
well. Methods of meeting it were dis- 
cussed recently at a conference on im- 
provement of the curriculum held by 
the Education Congress at Harrisburg. 

As reported by the Director of the 
State Bureau of Instruction, two points 
of view were expressed at the confer- 
ence regarding the different rates at 
which pupils are able to learn. One 
was to the effect that each child should 
move as rapidly as possible from one 
grade to another, even though this 
might mean completion of the high- 
school course before eighteen and en- 
trance into college at an age earlier 


than usual. The other view, criticiz. 
ing the first because of the “dangers of 
social and emotional maladjustment 
that may confront the relatively young 
college student,” advocated an ex. 
panded secondary school program as 
a substitute for rapid promotion. 

As a compromise, the suggestion was 
made that two years of junior college 
might be provided, with courses of 
instruction covering the usual fresh. 
man and sophomore classes, so that the 
brighter students might have the ad. 
vantage of more advanced learning 
without the necessity of leaving home, 

While the dangers of “social and 
emotional maladjustment” that might 
lie in wait for the younger-than-usual 
student entering college do not seem 
too impressive, the “compromise” sug. 
gestion of junior college courses for 
advanced secondary school pupils has 
its distinct merits. The junior college 
is no longer in the stage of suggestion, 
or even of experimentation. It has 
arrived. In 1918 there were only four 
such institutions in the United States; 
today there are 554 of them. Their es- 
tablishment is in accord with the prin- 
ciple of providing children with edu- 
cation best suited to their needs.—The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TESTING AT PASADENA 


In the December issue of the Pasa- 
dena (California) Junior College Guid- 
ance Notes, Glenn B. Lembke has an 
article, “Testing at Junior College,” 
from which the following paragraphs 
are quoted: 


What is the proper place of a testing 
program in a public school? What are the 
uses to which test data may or should be 
put? 

This challenge uttered by Dr. Beers in 
a recent issue of Educational Record in 
an article entitled, “Humanizing This Test 
Business,” has already been accepted at 
Pasadena Junior College by the uses to 
which important test data are employed 
by the staff in the guidance department, 
under the direction of Dean Ida E. Hawes. 


Reports and Discussion 


Counselor’s use of test data has reached 
a new level at the junior college with the 
revision in the nature of the placement 
examinations. The results, interesting in 
themselves, have special significance to 
all persons charged with pupil guidance, 
and phases of the program will be dis- 
cussed as space permits. 

The placement examinations are ad- 
ministered by the guidance department 
to all students entering the thirteenth 
grade. They include, at present, the Thur- 
stone Psychological Examination, the Nel- 
son-Denny Reading Test, and an English 
composition (Subject A, formerly admin- 
istered by the English department). This 
gives a battery to test vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, reading speed, reading 
backgrounds and experiences, grammar 
and self-expression problem solving, arith- 
metic fundamentals, and simple relation- 
ships and analogies. 

The problem of reading has attracted 
special attention and the diagnostic value 
of the placement examinations is under 
scrutiny at present. This year 16 per cent 
of the 1,122 entering thirteenth-grade stu- 
dents taking the placement examinations 
were assigned to remedial reading classes. 
Not all assigned students actually en- 
rolled for the remedial work, since pro- 
gram conflicts or already crowded four- 
semester programs precluded the addi- 
tional course. In such cases, counselors 
are calling the student’s attention to the 
deficiency, suggesting self-helps, and limit- 
ing the “reading” courses in a student’s 
program so the deficiency does not en- 
danger the chances for educational suc- 
cess. 

Thus, by using the test data for assign- 
ment to remedial courses, or by compen- 
sating for the deficiency by judicious edu- 
cational planning, the counselors are 
accepting the challenge of “humanizing” 
test data. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NEW YORK 


In the thirty-second annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York, published May 
15, 1937, Dr. Harlan H. Horner, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation, contributes a thirty-page dis- 
cussion of the junior college move- 
ment in New York. From this signifi- 
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cant discussion the following extracts 
are taken: 


The most significant movement in higher 
education throughout the country in the 
past two decades has perhaps been the 
rise and growth of the junior college unit 
of administration and instruction. The 
movement has progressed more rapidly 
in the Middle West and the West than in 
the East. Until very recently there has 
been little demand for this type of in- 
stitution in the state of New York. The 
economic disturbances since 1929 and the 
consequent number of high-school grad- 
uates with nothing to do have centered 
attention more closely upon the possi- 
bilities of this type of institution. The 
so-called emergency collegiate centers con- 
ducted by this Department have served, 
as was to be expected, to arouse the in- 
terests of both parents and students in 
the prospect of opportunity for college 
instruction near home and at small ex- 
pense. 

This report will, therefore, deal at some 
length with the historical background of 
the junior college movement throughout 
the country and in the state as well, and 
will present the results of inquiries made 
and action taken during the year in the 
special consideration of this question. 

Viewed in the light of the recognition 
accorded to junior colleges throughout 
the country and the standards they have 
generally attained, there is no cause for 
apology for the professional standing and 
accomplishments of the five institutions 
in the state of New York registered by the 
Education Department as junior colleges. 
It can confidently be asserted that these 
five institutions are equipped and pre- 
pared to meet the financial, professional, 
and administrative tests set by the vari- 
ous accrediting agencies throughout the 


The effect of the undertaking [emerg- 
ency collegiate centers] has been enor- 
mously to whet the appetite of parents 
and students for free college instruction 
near home. In some of the centers there 
has already been much talk about the 
permanent establishment of junior col- 
leges. The Department has been careful 
to give no hope whatever of the perma- 
nent establishment of any of these under- 
takings. That a crystallization of local 
sentiment in many quarters for publicly 
supported collegiate work on the junior 
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college level will become vocal as soon 
as these centers are discontinued seems 
very certain. This is merely one of the 
signs of a growing public interest in this 
question. .... 

Past experience and present returns 
indicate that substantially 50 per cent of 
our annual crop of secondary school grad- 
uates enter higher educational institutions, 
and that 15 per cent unable to enter col- 
lege earnestly desire to do so. Judging 
from the current inquiry covering 900 
of the 1,143 public high schools and acad- 
emies in the state, it is safe to estimate 
that about 10,000 graduates in 1933-34 
who desired to go to college or to take up 
other advanced study were unable to do so 
mainly for financial reasons. 

What obligation has the state to these 
10,000 students who earnestly desire: col- 
lege training or other advanced study and 
find themselves unable to secure it? There 
is present indication that each succeeding 
year will show an increasing number of 
secondary school graduates desiring to 
undertake advanced work. The growing 
difficulty of boys and girls just out of 
secondary school to find acceptable gainful 
employment seems bound to add each year 
to the number of such young people who 
will literally turn to further study for the 
fundamental reason, quite apart from 
their personal inclinations and ambitions, 
that they can find nothing else to do. 

Let us suppose that the state should un- 
dertake to provide free instruction on the 
junior college level for these students. 
What are some of the ways it could go 
about it? Unfortunately we do not know 
the specific educational demands and needs 
of these students. If we were tomorrow 
to provide free instruction for them in 
publicly supported junior colleges, we do 
not know how many of them would elect 
the so-called terminal courses and how 
many would elect the conventional col- 
legiate courses leading eventually to a de- 
gree. Experience would seem to indicate 
that the larger number would elect the 
latter alternative. 

We know from experience, however, that 
a substantial number of them are anxious 
to pursue special studies beyond the high- 
school level and do not expect or desire 
to spend four years in college. Perhaps 
3,500 or roughly one-third of these stu- 
dents would elect vocational courses on 
the collegiate level if they had the oppor- 


tunity to do it. What could the siate do 
for them if it set out deliberately to 
bring such instruction within their reach? 

The state maintains six secondary 
schools of agriculture located at Canton, 
Morrisville, Alfred, Cobleskill, Delhi, ang 
Farmingdale. These schools, it is wel] 
known, have never realized their fy}] 
possibilities in the limited field to which 
they are devoted. The state might readily 
without prohibitive expense expand these 
schools to the junior college level and 
offer courses designed to fit boys and girls 
for useful work in industry and in the so- 
called semiprofessions. The state might 
easily employ these schools to their ful] 
capacity by this process. 

A unique opportunity would be afforded 
to experiment with a new type of in- 
stitution. Courses in agriculture and home 
economics could be continued and a wide 
variety of other courses could be intro- 
duced, such as_ secretarial work, wood 
working and iron working, mechanics and 
electricity, industrial art and design, sales- 
manship, and the like. Conventional re- 
quirements for admission and advance- 
ment could well be forgotten. Any high- 
school graduate could be admitted for two 
years of such work as might best meet his 
individual needs and capacities. Such an 
institution freed from any compulsions 
from below or above might conceivably 
fill a great gap in our present higher 
educational program. Such a junior col- 
lege would offer only terminal courses and 
make no effort to prepare students to go 
on to college. Its whole objective would 
be to fit them to take useful places in 
society at the end of two years of train- 
ing. This would not mean a mere exten- 
sion of high-school work. It would mean 
serious effort on a sound pedagogical 
basis designed for life rather than for 
semester hours and a degree. There are 
hosts of boys and girls who would seize 
upon such an opportunity. The state has 
the machinery at hand with which to un- 
dertake such an experiment..... Again 
the state has the machinery at hand to 
set up junior college courses in its normal 
schools to meet the needs of such stu- 
dents. Such courses could be established 
at Plattsburg, Oswego, Brockport, Fre- 
donia, Geneseo, Cortland, and New Paltz 
without putting the state into direct com- 
petition with any privately established 
college or technical school. That there 
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might be a ready response to the intro- 
duction of such courses seems ae 
There is still another possibility through 
the employment of private agencies. Scat- 
tered over the state there are perhaps 25 
private secondary schools which could 
conceivably be transformed into junior 
colleges. Some of these institutions have 
long and honorable careers, adequate plant 
and equipment, and the possibility of 
steady income in the junior college field, 
even if not possessed of large productive 
endowments. Many of them already offer 
courses beyond the high-school level, cred- 
its in which are accepted widely as a basis 
of advanced standing in established de- 
gree-conferring institutions. In actual 
practice and accomplishment many of 
these schools are already junior colleges, 
although not possessing the legal right 
to employ the title junior college and not 
offering advanced courses subject to the 
recognition and registration by the Edu- 
cation Department. The instruction they 
give beyond the high school level is not 
illegal; it is merely without title, without 
registration by the department..... 

The junior college has as yet barely 
made a beginning in New York State. 
There is yet opportunity for us to profit 
by the mistakes that have already been 
made in other jurisdictions and set up 
a type of junior college, whether publicly 
or privately supported, which will sup- 
plement and not undermine or destroy our 
long-established endowed institutions. The 
original idea of the independent junior 
college was that it should provide both 
terminal and progressive courses on the 
college level limited to the first two years 
of college work. Mistakes have been made 
widely, on the one hand, by junior col- 
leges which have attempted nothing more 
serious than a sort of postgraduate high- 
school work and have thus become glori- 
fied high schools accomplishing little on a 
genuine college level. Mistakes have been 
made, on the other hand, by junior col- 
leges which immediately conceive of them- 
selves as being able to grow into four- 
year degree-conferring institutions. The 
danger is that 400 or 500 junior colleges 
will gradually develop into four-year in- 
stitutions and thus dilute and destroy 
the work of our liberal arts colleges of 
which, relatively speaking, we already 
have sufficient number. 


Mistakes have also been made by junior 
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colleges which have pretended to serve 
two groups of students, namely, those who 
do not desire to pursue formal education 
after two years of work of collegiate grade 
and those who do desire to go on for a 
Bachelor’s and perhaps for a professional 
degree. The pretension has resulted in 
courses labeled terminal which were no 
diffcrent from those pursued by the sec- 
ond type of students. Semiprofessional 
and vocational courses on the junior col- 
lege level ought to have a dignity and a 
purpose of their own and ought to be 
especially fitted to the needs of individual 
students and not hampered in any way 
by the prospect of advanced courses or 
graduate study in later years. In other 
words, the student who deliberately de- 
termines to conclude his formal education 
at the end of the second college year 
should be given the instruction he wants 
and needs without any domination of the 
semester-hour and major and minor re- 
quirements of a neighboring institution 
offering a four-year course leading to the 
conventional Bachelor’s degree. 

To avoid these mistakes the state of 
New York might now define and limit 
its junior college of the future in such a 
way as to serve a useful purpose to higher 
education generally. Consideration might 
thus be given to a junior college in New 
York State which would be chartered and 
registered, after meeting liberalized gener- 
al requirements, as have been indicated, by 
establishment upon the following basis: 


1. Independent status as a junior college 
without any connection or relation to 
any secondary school 

2. Complete distinction between the meth- 
ods and objectives employed in so- 
called terminal and regular college 
courses with no effort to offer both 
types of courses unless the demands and 
size of the student body warranted such 
procedure. 

3. Strict limitation of both types of 
courses to the scope, collegiate level, 
and content of the first two years of 
college work, with definite limitation 
upon the institution to offer no instruc- 
tion or credit beyond the second year. 


Such a prescription would shut off the 
glorified high school at the bottom and 
the weak college at the top and would 
limit the junior college to the legitimate 
field which it was originally designed to 
occupy. 
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Judging the New Books 


R. W. OGAN ET AL., A College Looks 
at Its Program. Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio. 1937. 
326 pages. 


“For a good many years the 
American arts college has been ail- 
ing. At least so most thinkers about 
education seem to believe. Criti- 
cisms abound and so also do pana- 
ceas. We, of the Muskingum faculty, 
some years ago became impatient 
with verbalisms and decided that at 
our institution we could best solve 
our problems by an experimental 
scientific analysis, first, of their na- 
ture, and, second, of apparently 
reasonable solutions. This volume 
brings together a series of studies 
which we have made of the educa- 
tional program of Muskingum Col- 
lege.”” This quotation from the pref- 
ace suggests the nature of this 
highly stimulating and suggestive 
volume. The faculty of this small 
college has not solved all of its prob- 
lems in the twenty-eight chapters 
written by nineteen authors, but it 
has made significant approaches to- 
ward a saner understanding and 
solution of many of them. The 
seven parts deal with the Muskin- 
gum Program, Experimental Stud- 
ies, Tests and Testing, Aims and 
Objectives, Curriculum Supervision, 
Character Education, and Adminis- 
tration. The fact that a small liberal 
arts college can thus comprehen- 
sively and critically analyze its own 
problems suggests the desirability 
of a similar procedure for many 
junior colleges. Administrators and 
staff members of many junior col- 
leges could certainly outline and 


carry through a similar series of 
studies of the problems of their 
own institutions. Such a critica] 
analysis of an institution’s program 
would doubtless prove as stimulat- 
ing and helpful as did the one here 
reported for Muskingum. 


Mowat G. Fraser, The College of 
the Future: An Appraisal of 
Fundamental Plans and Trends 
in American Higher Education. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1937. 549 pages. 


In American higher education to- 
day there is a wide range of con- 
flicting policies, as well as a wide 
range of methods of evaluating 
them. This book endeavors to pre- 
sent a survey and evaluation of 
basic higher educational policies as 
well as a method for making such a 
survey and such an_ evaluation 
soundly. Only in certain respects 
is it a book of prophecies. As the 
author points out, it concerns “not 
what policies will be adopted, but 
what ones should be.” Thus the 
purpose of the book “is to attempt 
to show only what fundamental 
policies are sound for any condi- 
tions in any age and what some- 
what more detailed ones are sound 
for American higher educational in- 
stitutions in the generations imme- 
diately ahead.” Those who believe 
that the junior college movement 
is one of the highly significant de- 
velopments in American higher ed- 
ucation, not only of the present, 
but of the future, will be disap- 
pointed to find that the author dis- 
poses of the junior college in a page 
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and a half in a volume of over five 
hundred pages. This is done on 
philosophical grounds undisturbed 
by facts or evidence. Thus we read 
that “anyone who had attempted to 
gain genuine, sound perspective of 
even a few matters in one or two 
phases of living .... knows” that 
it “requires considerably more than 
two years after reaching maturity 
for even the best students” and that 
“for the junior college to suffice, 
then, it would have to bar adoles- 
cents and to lengthen its course by 
at least a year or two” (p. 226). In 
a later chapter, in a paragraph de- 
voted to “The Independent Junior 
College,” we find that “in a sound 
educational scheme, in which the 
independent junior college would 
fulfill its present avowed and valid 
functions of giving sound general 
education most expediously, as well 
as perhaps some opportunities for 
specialization, then, the present two- 
year junior college would be ex- 
tended to provide the full college 
course already described as neces- 
sary..... In other words, it would 
become identical with a traditional 
four-year college which adopts 
sound educational policies” (p. 
349). Thus conveniently is the jun- 
ior college dispatched! 


BERNARD JAFFE, New World of 
Chemistry (1937 edition). Silver 
Burdett Company, New York. 
1937. 566 pages. 


“The making of a few score of 
admirable specialists, and the an- 
nual production of a small army of 
youths with narrow, if minute, in- 
formation useful in some particular 
vocation, is a sorry substitute for 
reaching the great mass of the pop- 
ulation with the influence and ideals 
of scientific inquiry and the scien- 
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tific method.” This quotation from 
Nicholas Murray Butler, which 
forms the keynote for this attractive 
volume, may well be pondered by 
junior college instructors in many 
fields other than chemistry. It 
might form an ideal for many 
courses designed to popularize the 
junior college for students who do 
not plan on a continuation of for- 
mal education after the junior col- 
lege. The author of this volume has 
succeeded admirably in his attempt 
to maintain a proper balance be- 
tween the necessary factual material 
of chemistry and stimulating infor- 
mation relating to the great achieve- 
ments of men and women in science. 
The numerous illustrations are dy- 
namic rather. than static. For ex- 
ample, wherever possible pictures 
of great chemists at work have re- 
placed static portraits. Although 
designed primarily as a high-school 
text, there is much of value for 
junior college courses, especially 
for students who expect to take only 
a single course in chemistry. 


GEoRGE F. Mott and TWELVE Co- 
AuTHorS, Survey of Journalism. 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York. 
1937. 376 pages. 


In forty-three chapters, written 
in narrative-paragraph units, cap- 
tioned in bold face, and preceded by 
italicized summaries, the author and 
his associates present a vast amount 
of information concerning editorial, 
business, and mechanical aspects of 
newspaper production, in a conveni- 
ent and usable form. This outline 
survey of the entire field of journal- 
ism represents a completely new 
project in journalism textbooks 
which should prove particularly 
valuable to instructors in that field 
in junior colleges. The principal 
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author has had experience as dean 
of two junior colleges as well as 
in the field of journalism. The diffi- 
culties of composite authorship, so 
clear in many volumes where a 
group of authors collaborate, are 
reduced to a minimum; in fact the 
ordinary reader will hardly realize 
that there is more than a single 
author unless he examines the title- 
page and the preface, where full 
credit is given to the many experi- 
enced journalists who have con- 
tributed to this unique volume. 


Sot Bioom, The Story of the Con- 
stitution. United States Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 1937. 192 
pages. 

A historical summary of the de- 
velopment of the United States Con- 
stitution and literal texts of the 
Constitution, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address are provided in con- 
venient form in this volume. The 
texts follow the capitalization and 
punctuation of the original docu- 
ments. Considerable other docu- 
mentary material, not easily acces- 
sible otherwise, is also included in 
what should be an authoritative 
reference book for social science 
courses in junior colleges. Twenty 
pages of questions and answers per- 
taining to the Constitution are a 
particularly stimulating feature. 


FRED EASTMAN, Books That Have 
Shaped the World. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago. 1937. 
64 pages. 

This small volume presents three 
short essays on reading, in the au- 
thor’s informal, conversational style. 
The essays introduce about 200 titles 
in biography, literature, and drama, 


each vividly described in a single 
sentence. Dr. Eastman, who is one 
of the few “professors of books,” 
succeeds in creating an enthusiasm 
for reading and an ambition to know 
books intimately. In his opinion the 
books he recommends “are not 
paper and ink and cloth; they are 
persons .... They told me of their 
adventures, their romances, their 
meditations . ... They made me 
laugh and cry and rejoice to be 
living in the same world.” Dr. East- 
man is professor of biography, liter- 
ature, and drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. His _ book 
comes from ten years of teaching 
and in answer to thousands of in- 
quiries received during that time. 


E. D. GRIZZELL, American Secondary 
Education. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, New York. 1937. 312 pages. 


An introduction to the theory and 
practice of secondary education ina 
democratic society. Its major pur- 
pose is to orient the prospective 
teacher to the problems involved in 
providing educational opportunity 
to all young people. The interrela- 
tion of cultural traditions with cur- 
rent social and economic forces is 
given special consideration, as are 
contemporary problems and trends. 
In the discussion of the program of 
secondary education the forces of 
tradition and the changing culture 
concept are emphasized as the back- 
ground to the development of an 
individualized integrating program 
of race and personal experience. 
Emphasis has also been _ placed 
upon the need for a broader concep- 
tion of personnel functions. Brief 
consideration is given to the junior 
college, which the author considers 
as an extension of the “regular 
secondary school period” upward. 


Judging the New Books 


E. G. WILLIAMSON, Students and 
Occupations. Henry Holt, New 
York. 1937. 437 pages. 


This text is a very practical, thor- 
ough, and comprehensive survey of 
a group of fields of work, many of 
which are of direct importance and 
significance for junior college stu- 
dents. The occupations treated in 
detail include those related to medi- 
cine, engineering, chemistry, agri- 
culture, forestry, home economics, 
teaching, business, law, journalism, 
social welfare, ministry, librarian- 
ship, art, industry, personal serv- 
ice, and public service. For each of 
these general fields and their vari- 
ous branches the author discusses 
the requirements, possibilities, and 
limitations concretely and frankly. 
The student is given definite infor- 
mation as to the aptitudes he should 
possess and the training he should 
acquire if he expects to be success- 
ful in his chosen field. Much of the 
material in the text has been tried 
out for three years in classes in vo- 
cations in the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Well-se- 
lected supp!ementary readings con- 
cerning each group of occupations 
are found at the close of each chap- 
ter. 


ALVIN C. EurtcH and PALMER O. 
JOHNSON (editors), The Effective 
General College Curriculum as Re- 
vealed by Examinations. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 1937. 427 
pages. 


Most junior college administra- 
tors are familiar with the General 
College of the University of Minne- 
sota and its numerous implications 
for the improvement of junior col- 
lege curricula. The General College 
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was established in 1932 as an ex- 
periment in giving students who 
cannot spend four years or more 
in college as broad a cultural edu- 
cation as_ possible. This book 
sketches the development of the 
program, tells how that program 
operates and what its objectives 
are, and describes in detail the sev- 
eral courses and the examinations 
that have been devised to measure 
its success. Part I contains intro- 
ductory chapters by Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president of the University; 
Melvin E. Haggerty, dean of the 
College of Education; Malcolm S. 
MacLean, director of the General 
College; and others. Each chapter 
in Part II, ““The Comprehensive Ex- 
amination Areas,” deals with a spe- 
cific field: contemporary affairs, his- 
tory and government, economics, 
euthenics, psychology, art, physical 
science, biological science, and Eng- 
lish. Each chapter is written by the 
persons best qualified to do so—the 
instructor and assistants in the spe- 
cific course—and gives the course 
content and examples and results 
of the tests by which the General 
College is measuring the growth of 
the individual student in judgment, 
in ability to solve problems, and in 
appreciation of the arts. Part III 
contains studies of related prob- 
lems. 


M. M. CHAMBERS (editor), The Fifth 
Yearbook of School Law. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1937. 144 pages. 


This well-known yearbook, which 
summarizes the decisions of the 
higher courts in all the states in 
cases involving school law, during 
the preceding calendar year, appears 
for the first time this year with the 
imprint of the American Council on 
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Education. Three chapters deal 
with higher education, but none of 
the cases reported in the current 
yearbook involve junior colleges. An 
interesting appendix lists 119 doc- 
toral dissertations in the field of 
educational law which have been 
written between 1918 and 1935. 


C. E. Turner, Personal Hygiene. 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1937. 335 pages. 


Junior college instructors who 
give separate courses on Personal 
Health will find this a very useful 
book. The desirability of system- 
atic health instruction at the college 
level is now generally recognized. 
Dr. Turner’s volume is planned par- 
ticularly for college groups. In its 
twenty chapters it presents the es- 
sential, present-day knowledge of 
personal health within available 
time and space limitations and with 
enough anatomy, physiology, and 
other underlying sciences to clarify 
and support the health teaching. It 
is based upon many years of health 
instruction. It is fully illustrated, 
provided with supplementary refer- 
ences, and contains an extensive 
glossary. 


FEDERAL WRITERS PROJECT, V/ash- 
ington: City and Capital. Works 
Progress Administration, Ameri- 
can Guide Series, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
1937. 1167 pages. 


It is difficult to imagine the typi- 
cal Washington tourist using this 
volume of almost 1,200 pages weigh- 
ing over six pounds as a daily guide 
for his sight-seeing trips about the 
nation’s Capital! As a substantial 
reference work, however, rather 
than a popular pocket guide, it 
leaves little to be desired. It repre- 
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sents a great amount of careful re. 
search. It reviews the city’s historic 
background, gives a critical inter. 
pretation of its cultural and social 
aspects, describes its major points 
of interest, and delineates the vari- 
ous tours which may be taken in 
and near the Capital. In a separate 
section all of the government’s nu- 
merous departments, agencies, and 
bureaus are fully explained and dis. 
cussed. One hundred photographs, 
especially taken for this publication, 
embellish the text; copious floor 
plans and maps supplement the dif.- 
ferent tours, and three large, detail 
color maps of the city are enclosed 
in a pocket. The edition is printed 
on good quality, calendered paper, 
from large, clear type, and is at- 
tractively bound in cloth. 


AARON BAKsT, Approximate Compu- 
tation (Twelfth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics). Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
1937. 287 pages. 


This volume is a rigorous treat- 
ment of the methods of computation 
with approximate numbers. Some 
of the topics discussed in it have 
never before been treated from the 
point of view of approximate com- 
putation. Twelve chapters are de- 
voted to the teaching of approximate 
computation and ten to the theory 
of numerical processes. Emphasis 
is placed on the use of correct Eng- 
lish in the development of mathe- 
matical ideas. Junior college in- 
structors of mathematics will find 
much that is stimulating and help- 
ful in this treatment. It is some- 
what unusual, however, to devote 
an entire volume of a “yearbook” 
to the publication of a detailed 
treatise on one topic. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, 
“The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education,” Southern Asso- 
ciation Quarterly (February 1937), 
I, 42-48. 

Includes list of 47 accredited junior 
colleges. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, 
“Constitution and Standards of the 
Southern Association,” Southern As- 
sociation Quarterly (February 1937), 
I, 141-53. 

Includes statement of standards for 
accreditation of junior colleges (pp. 
146-48). 


STANFORD, Maspet A., “Vocational 
Conference,” Sierra Educational 
News (May 1937), XXXIII, 27. 

Account of second annual vocational 
conference held at Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, California. 


Texas OuTLook, “Hardin Junior Col- 
lege,’ Texas Outlook (May 1937), 
XXI, 49. 


Includes picture and write-up con- 
cerning the new $400,000 plant. 


Time, “Spouse Trap,” Time (June 7, 
1937), XXIX, 57-58. 

Account of the exercises honoring the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the presi- 
dency of James M. Wood at Stephens 
College, and general account of the 
characteristics and activities of the Col- 
lege. 


WILLey, MALco”m M., Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York (1937), 543 pages. 

An extensive report by Committee Y 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. Includes some consid- 
eration of the place of the junior college 
movement in higher education and of 
its relation to the depression (pp. 11, 
259, 262-66, 521). To be reviewed in a 
later issue of the Junior College Journal. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
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(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
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1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. As- 
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Works, Georce A., “Proceedings of 
the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (July 1937), 
XII, 64—84. 


Includes reports of educational ex- 
periments in Chicago, Little Rock, and 
Kansas City junior colleges; action on 
accreditation of junior colleges; and list 
of 46 accredited junior colleges, ar- 
ranged by states. 


Beers, F. S., “Some Misgivings about 
the Junior College,” School and Col- 
lege (April 1937), XXV, 84-85. 


“The position of prominence into 
which American delight in the ‘new’ 
has pushed the junior college makes 
it an excellent illustration of an ob- 
vious unbalance between educational 
theory and its practice.” Is critical of 
the junior college because it does not 
keep enough students out of the senior 
college. 


BrowninaG, L. H., “The Service of the 
Junior College to Its Community,” 
School and College (April 1937), 
XXV, 83, 88. 


“Although the junior college has had 
its function expressed in various and 
sundry ways and has had its aims 
and objectives so broadened that they 
would encompass almost all education 
of every type of mid-level college work, 
yet it is my opinion that its chief 
reason for existence and, therefore, its 
chief function, is its opportunity to 
meet the needs of the particular com- 
munity.” 


Cuiark, J. B., “Some Georgia College 
Registration Statistics,” School and 
College (April 1937, XXV, 81-82, 85. 


Includes data for 19 junior colleges, 
with an enrollment of 3,566, an increase 
of 403 (12.4 per cent) over October 
1935. “The largest junior college in 
Georgia is Armstrong Junior College, a 
municipal institution, at Savannah, now 
in its second year, with an enrollment 
of 390 students.” Detailed data given 
for each junior college. 


CoLtsy Junior The Centen- 
nial Invites a Look Ahead, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire (1937), 20 
pages. 

A brochure issued by Colby Junior 
College, in connection with its centen- 
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nial celebration, pointing out the need 
for additional facilities, including a 
library, chapel, music building, arts 
building, central heating plant, and en- 
dowment. 


Esy, Freperick, “The Philosophy of 
the Junior College,” Education Di- 
gest (September 1937), III, 37-39. 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal (May 1937), VII, 
414-24. 


Hartow, Rex F., “Big Gains Con- 
tinue in Junior Colleges,” New York 
Times (October 10, 1937). 


Enrollment in such institutions this 
year is expected to pass last year’s 
129,000; winning foothold in East; 
home atmosphere and practical train- 
ing for work in communities enhance 
expansion. 


HENELY, Louise M., “Report of Chair- 
man Board of Trustees of Cottey 
College,” P.E.O. Record (October 
1937), XLIX, 25-27. 

General review of finance, staff, and 
curriculum of the college and plans for 
future development. 


HOLLINSHEAD, Byron S., “Commu- 
nity College Program,” Educational 
Programs for Today and Tomorrow, 
University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Education, pp. 275-80. 

Essentially the same as the author’s 


article in the Junior College Journal 
(December 1936), VII, 111-16. 


Horner, H., “Report on 
Higher Education in the State of 
New York,” University of the State 
of New York Bulletin (May 15, 1937), 
No. 1116, pp. 67—424. 


Includes a 30-page discussion of the 
junior college movement in the nation 
and in New York State, with detailed 
history of five junior colleges—Seth Low, 
Sarah Lawrence, Packer, Briarcliff, and 
Cazenovia Seminary; recommendations 
for development of junior college move- 
ment in the state; and statement of 
regulations adopted for the registration 
of junior college courses by the state 
department. 


IncRAM, I. S., “Junior College as 
a Teacher- Training Institution,” 
School and College (April 1937), 
XXV, 76-77, 90. 


Shows that the junior college in 
Georgia, because of its location and 
economic advantages, is desirable as a 
teacher-training unit for the thousands 
of teaching positions in elementary 
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rural schools in the state, more than 
2,600 of which are now filled by teach-. 
ers who have had one year or less of 
college work. 


Jacos, Peyton, “The Junior College 
and the Higher Schools,” School ang 
College (April 1937), XXV, 75, 93, 

Gives data on entrance requirements of 
certain higher educational institutions, 
Conclusion: “Co-operation without in- 
terference with one by the other is 
absolutely necessary if each is to ren- 
der its peculiar service to our increas- 
ingly complex social order.’’ 


Jounson, Roy I., “The Problem of 
‘How to Study’,” School Review 
(October 1937), XLV, 577-91. 

Based upon a study of student re- 
actions to a suggested list of fifty study 
habits suggested by thirty teachers at 
Stephens College, Missouri. 


KeFAuUverR, G. N., and G. N. Mac- 
Kenzie, “Selected References on the 
Organization of Education,” School 
Review (October 1937), XLV, 621-26. 

Annotated bibliography of 36 titles, 
14 of them dealing with the junior col- 
lege, of which half are from the Junior 
College Journal. 


Kiutzer, L. R., “A Study of Certain 
Local Public Junior Colleges,” 
American School Board Journal 
(April 1937), XCIV, 31-33, 94. 

Report of a study made in 1936 of 78 
local junior colleges and the state regu- 
lations governing them. 


Kine, G. H., “Junior College—A 
Terminal Institution,” School and 
College (April 1937), XXV, 89-90. 
‘Junior colleges, as terminal institu- 
tions, should be given a great amount 
of latitude, if they are to serve their 
purpose as terminal institutions.” 


P. E. O. Recorp, “Experimenting at 
Cottey College,’ P. E. O. Record 
(September 1937), XLIX, 20. 

Extracts from an address by Dr. 
Tuttle, College of the City of New York, 
before New York State P.E.O. Conven- 
tion. “Your opportunity is to see the 
unique service that your college can 
perform by daring to conduct experi- 
ments.”’ 


P. E. O. Recorp, “From the Students’ 
Handbook: Cottey College 1937,” 
P. E. O. Record (September 1937), 
XLIX, 12-13, 21. 


Selections covering calendar, living 
conditions, traditions, regulations, etc. 


